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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
— 
UR correspondent at Rangoon furnishes us with 
an account of the recent outbreak at Mandalay, for 
the authenticity of which we can vouch. On the death 
of the late King his successor endeavoured to secure 
the persons of his two brothers, who, foreseeing the 
massacre which shortly after overtook the remainder 
of their family, had,sought refuge in the British Resi- 


dency. The Resident; Mr. Shaw, very properly refused 


to give them up, and thereupon the King, acting 
under the advice of the Queen-Mother, Alimanda, pro- 
posed to storm the Residency and capture the Princes. 
Had this been done, there can be no doubt but that 
Mr. Shaw would also have been murdered, for the 
King had ready a strong band of ruffians, prepared to 
execute any orders. But his Burmese Majesty was 
dissuaded from adopting this course by his old and 
experienced Minister, the Kinwoon Minghi, who is 
believed since to have been executed by the King’s 
orders. The latter has now surrounded himself with 
a gang of reckless and greedy desperadoes, and an 
attack on the Residency may be imminent. It is, 
however, pretty well known that the placing of British 
troops on the frontier has had a miraculous effect in 
calming the King. But there never can be safety for 
the Resident at- Mandalay, or immunity from extortion 
and cruelty for the inhabitants of the Kingdom of 
Burmah, until the British Residency is protected by a 
strong fort and a guard of at least 500 European sol- 
diers.- These would then be safe from sudden attack, 
which would not be the case were they merely placed 
in open ‘buildings surrounding the Residency ; and the 
King would be disposed to listen to good advice from 
a Resident, feeling that that advice could be backed 
up by force if necessary. There would then be no 
more “eating up of villages,” and the people would 
no longer groan under the horrible tyranny which is 
at present paralysing native Burmah. 


Wuo is to blame for the unfriendly feeling of the Shah 
towards England? . The fault, we fear, must be placed at 


the door of the Foreign Office, where Persia, in spite of 
its political importance, is held in low esteem, and treated 
as a Power with whom it is impossible honourably to 
deal. This policy is plainly a mistake, as Malcolm Khan, 
to say the least, can hardly be less reliable than Count 
Schouvaloff ; and the history of Persia, we venture to 
affirm, will display fewer instances of faithlessness and 
hostility on the part of the Shahs towards us than are to 
be found in the annals of Russia. Yet the Persian 






ussian Ambassador is affectionately addressed by the 
Marquis of Salisbury as ** My dear Count.” The indif- 
ference and coldness displayed in London finds an echo 
in Téheran, and we are thus guilty of the error of snub- 
bing a Power whose alliance every year becomes of 
greater importance to us. The predominance exerted by 
Russia at Teheran is only heightened by the futile 
endeavours of Mr. Taylour Thompson to thwart her 
Embassy in every scheme. He promotes no policy 
except that of negation, and as Persia must advance, he 
necessarily throws her into the arms of Russia, whose 
Ambassador favours every ambitious and progressive 
wish of the Shah. The manner in which our interests 
are managed in regard to Persia is a disgrace to English 
statesmanship, and, unless speedily rectified, must inevi- 
tably lead to the Shah becoming the hereditary puppet 
of Russia. 


Next week will probably witness, for the second time 
in two months, the meeting of the Chambers and Senate 
in Congress at Versailles. The object of the “Congress” 
will be the suppression of Article 9 of the Constitution, 
which appoints Versailles to be the seat of the Govern- 
ment. . If once this article were abrogated, the two 
Houses would return to Paris at once. Before the Con- 
gress can meet, a majority in each House must demand 
it. The Chamber of Deputies has already carried this 
motion by a large majority ; but the Senate has not yet 
pronounced its opinion, the committee named for the 
purpose not having brought in its report. ‘The decision 
of the Senate depends on the Left Centre, which is much 
stronger in the Upper House than in the Lower. 
Hitherto the Left Centre has been rather cool about the 
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balance, and will resign Versailles if the 

in’ favour of abandoning the historic city, which is most 
probable. The change is perfectly logical and natural. 
Versailles has never been the real capital, nor evén the 
real seat of the Government. Five-sixths of the members 
of both Houses, and the President himself, live at Paris, ° 
where all departmental business is transacted. If it had 
ever been seriously intended to adhere to Versailles as 
the political centre of France, the Ministers must have 
transferred their offices to that town—a measure which 
even the most obstinate enemies of Paris never proposed. 
But, in the absence of these arrangements, Versailles loses 
the greater part of its alleged advantages in case of a 
popular tumult. The post and telegraph line and the 
railways radiate from Paris as a centre, while the adminis- 
tration of the country is carried on from the different 
Ministries which are also there. If, therefore, there were 
a successful revolution at Paris, the victorious party would 
be in full possession of the means for carrying on the 
Government, and the Chambers at Versailles would be 
reduced to complete impotence. Hence the advan- 
tages of Versailles are entirely imaginary, and, in the 
present condition of affairs, the return of the Chambers 
to Paris will be as convenient as it is reasonable. 





We learn from a reliable source that Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s five years’ tenure of office as President of the 
Republic has made a large hole in the fine fortune he 
possessed when he assumed power in 1873. The salary 
of 600,000 francs which he received, even taken together 
with the supplementary allowance for receptions, was 
quite insufficient for the way of living demanded by his 
rank. Every year of his Presidency cost his private 
fortune 500,000 francs, and his estates, which in 1873 
were quite free, are now heavily mortgaged. Last year 
was particularly burdensome, on account of the Exhibi- 
tion, the Marshal having refused to accept the 300,000 
francs which had been voted him for extraordinary 
expenses. When he resigned power, there was a question 
of voting him an indemnity; but at the first allusion 
made to this subject, he distinctly refused to hear any- 
thing about it, and stated that he would never accept 
any gift from the national exchequer. The salary paid to 
the President of the Republic is so notoriously insuffi- 
cient that President Grévy, who lives and receives with 
really Republican simplicity, and in a style more Swiss 
than French, was obliged to ask for a credit of 400,000 
francs when he entered upon his office, to pay for repairs 
and installation expenses. 


Tue Trocadero Palace lies heavy on the hands of the 
Government. The City of Paris refuses to give the 
three millions of francs asked by the State as the price of 
the building, and it is difficult to know what to do with 
it, It contains, it is true, a large concert-room, but the 
acoustic arrangements are lamentably deficient. Nor 
does the whole style of the building tend to foster that 
taste for pure art which the Paris municipality is 
assiduously promoting. It was at one time proposed to 
house the Senate in it ; but the internal arrangements of 
the huge pile prove as inconvenient for that as for every 
other conceivable purpose yet mooted. 


THERE is something very touching in the narrative 
that has been published of the last moments of Shere 
Ali. In the Golos the account is described as having 
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arrival of the Ameer at Mazaresherif, and how he fell 


'|-into a passion in the presence of General Razgonoff, in 


describing the perfidy of those “children of liars, the 
English,” Down to the last the unfortunate ruler had 
unbounded belief in Russia, and insensate disgust of 
England. “I will do everything the noble White Tsar 
tells me,” he exclaimed to General Razgonoff, whem the 
news of the fall of Candahar was brought him. “Even 
if he were to advise me in the interests of the alliance 
between Afghanistan and Russia to cede several of my 
provinces, that would I willingly perform. I would even 
accept an English Resident at Cabul and other cities if 
he advised me to do so. Yes, I would do this and do 
more—I would do all gladly, because the counsel came 
from my friend, the White Tsar—the White Tsar who 
wishes me so much good:” At another interview he 
betrayed a condition of mind that ought to have stung 
the conscience of the ctafty envoy whose counsels had 
brought the wretched man to misery and ruin. “The 
English are taking all my country from me. They 
promised Russia they would spare its integrity. They 
are liars (passionately). I must go to my good friend, 
the White Tsar. I must go to him at once, and ask 
him to intervene before it is too late. Alas! it is too late 
already. Even if I wished to go to Tashkend, this poor 
wretched maimed leg of mine would not let me. Alas! 
I can do nothing. It is too late.” However bad Shere 
Ali, acting according to his lights, may have been, one 
cannot help pitying him in his latter moments, and 
feeling a sentiment of indignation and disgust at the 
diplomacy which buoyed him up to the last with vain 
expectation of the intervention of his “ good friend, the 
noble White Tsar.” 


ANOTHER actor has. disappeared from the scene of 
conflict in Kashgaria. Nyaz Beg, the ruler of Khotan, 
has poisoned himself. The deceased was appointed 
Governor of Khotan, in Yakoob Beg’s time, but, after his 
death, he deserted the falling fortunes of the Mussulman 
dynasty and opened the gates of his city to the Chinese. 
Their barbarities, however, speedily disgusted him, and 
he inaugurated a revolt, nearly about the same time that 
Khakim Khan invaded Kashgaria from Ferghanah. The 
latter, as is well known, was driven back again to his 
Russian friends, and the former, falling into the hands of 
the Chinese, took poison to escape the capital punish- 
ment that awaited him. The Chinese, consequently, 
have now no insurgent leaders whatever to trouble them 
in Kashgaria, and can proceed with the reorganisation of 
the administration of the country without any fear of 
another revolt for the present to interrupt their labours. 


A SPECIAL telegram in the Daily Telegraph of Thurs- 
day, dated St. Petersburg, Wednesday, has the following : 


“Concerning the rumour that the Czarewitch had been 
placed under arrest for insulting the German military attaché, 
I have been at great pains to ascertain the real facts of the 
case, and am now in a position to communicate them. The 
story of the insult to the German attaché is without founda- 
tion, as also the statement that the Czarewitch had been 

laced in arrest. A ‘scene did, however, take place 
tween the Emperor and his son, the cause of it being the 
aversion of the latter to his uncle; the Grand Duke Nicholas: 
The Grand Duke is the Czar’s favourite brother, but the care 
he took of his personal interests during the late war has 
secured him the enmity of the Crown Prince, who has ew 
lost no opportunity of giving him the cold shoulder. 
was the cause of his quarrel with the Emperor.” 
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We have never heard that such telegrams are allowed. to 
be sent by the Russian _ The main fact given 
above is, however, quite | correct, Our readers may 
remember that we have already stated the amount of the 
sum to the extent of which the Grand Duke Nicholas 
had “taken care of his personal interests ” (seven million 
roubles)... The details will be found in “Notes on 
Russian Morality,” in our issue of March 8. The further 
causes of the estrangement between the Czar and the 
Czarewitch are discussed in to-day’s leading article. 
Though the Heir-Apparent was not formally “placed in 
arrest,” he was-told, during several days, to stay at home. 





Tue Borisoglebsk State Prison, near Kharkoff, and the 


_ Kharkoff Central Prison, in Kharkoff itself, are so over- 


crowded with political offenders, arrested since the assassi- 
nation of Prince Krapotkin, that the Russian Govern- 
ment, we hear, has hired a large private building, known 
as “ Dom Sairikova,” or the ‘‘House of the Merchant 
Sairikoff,” in the middle of the town, and has transformed 
it into a prison. The new establishment, it is computed, 
will afford accommodation for 250 offenders, 


We are credibly informed that the Russian Govern- 
ment has resolved to apply three million roubles towards 
the increase of the Black Sea Fleet. 


Ir is suspected both at Paris and Vienna that the pro- 
posed expedition of Menotti Garibaldi and his 3000 
followers to New Guinea is not genuine. The originators 
of the scheme have already purchased 1500 rifles and 
several cannon, they have engaged twelve transports, and 
are to be escorted by a man-of-war. It is a well-known 
fact that Menotti Garibaldi is a rich man, father of a 
family, and has a fine property near Velletri, consisting 
of confiscated Church-lands. The question therefore 
arises why a man in his position should brave fever and 
perhaps death in order to lead a band of pioneers whose 
ultimate fate is hardly doubtful. ‘Those who see behind 
the scenes have reason to believe that the performance 
of 1860 is to be repeated. In that year, when the 
Garibaldians were preparing for their descent on the Two 
Sicilies, they gave themselves out either as tourists or 
railway navvies. The idea of Italia Irredenta, though 
seemingly dropped for the present, has not been lost sight 
of. Italy is known to be actively intriguing with Russia 
against Austria; therefore the expedition fitted out for 
New Guinea will probably turn its attention to some spot 
nearer home. 


In spite of Russia’s retreat and ostensible acquiescence 
in the paragraphs of the Treaty of Berlin relating to 
Eastern Roumelia, she is still endeavouring sud rosa to 
thwart the aims of the Powers by secretly encouraging 
Bulgarian aspirations, and, what is more, by supplying the 
infant Principality with large stores of arms and ammuni- 
tion to further its ambitious designs. 


Ar the Berlin Congress Count Andrassy made an 
agreement with M. Ristic, according to which Servia 
promised to accede to a Customs Union with the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. In return for this concession Count 
Andrassy advocated Servian claims at the Congress. It 
seems that Servia is now unwilling to fulfil her part of the 
bargain, at which there is considerable irritation in 
Vienna. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
Servia has several commercial treaties with other coun- 
tries on the most-favoured-nation basis, and the existence 
of these treaties would interfere with an immediate 
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We Sane ‘om Prince Benasckie Doowéil: that an 
eminent statesman considers Friday “an unlucky day ” for 
any new undertaking (he does not seem to be aware that 
Friday is, in some -patts of Scotland, the favourite 
day for marrying) ; that he will not have his ‘hair cut 
when the moon is on the wane; that, in short, he is as 
superstitious as a Zulu. It is, therefore, interesting to 
learn from the letter of the Premier of a German Princi- 
pality to one of his relatives, that the great astrologer of 
Berlin and Varzin repeatedly said, in December last, to 
these around him that “he looks upon the coming year 
as an unpropitious one.” The same letter has thefollow- 
ing passages :—“ The Chancellor feels irritated because 
the Crown Prince, influenced by members of the Reich- 
stag who are favourable to Free Trade, has become an 
opponent of Bismarck’s commercial policy. The Crown 
Prince is said to have expressed himself towards D.(Del- 
briick?) in these words :—‘ Bismarck leads us imto an 
internal struggle of all against all. He excites the 
peasants and the handicraftsmen of the towns to mutual 
enmity.’ Since the war he has selected his tools: in the 
most clumsy manner. He’is always cross-grained and in 
a fit of anger.” A change inthe fersonnel of the German 
Government would, no doubt, be felt as a relief by a great 
number of people. 





Art St. Petersburg the police authorities have discovered 
the secret printing press of a revolutionary committee: 
It was found in an underground place connected with the 
dwelling of a custom-house officer of the name of 
Eichstedt. He is of German extraction, and not the 
slightest suspicion had hitherto dwelt upon him... Besides 
thousands of copies of pamphlets, letters from Kharkoff, 
Odessa, Kieff, and Moscow were discovered in the 
same place. A lady of very high station has been 
arrested in connection with this affair. The police, who 
had for a long time in vain made researches, were 
put on the track by the anonymous denunciation of a 
Pole who, being in the movement, sandsniy ued 
traitor. 


News from Moscow in the Golos is to the effect. that 
the State Councillor and well-known Panslavistic leader, 
Mr. Katkoff, the editor of the Moscow Gazette, has been 
medically proved to suffer from mental aberration. Of 
late he had shown a perfect mania of denouncing men in 
high position as “ Nihilists,” and at last he broke out 
into utterly senseless and rambling tirades. At the inter- 
cession of his relations he was removed from his 
journalistic occupation. Katkoff had for many years led 
the Slav and pro-Bulgarian movement, and been the chief 
agitator for war against the “one anti-human specimen 
of humanity.” 


CHRISTIANA has been the scene of riotous occurrences, 
in which the troops had to intervene. The disturbance 
arose in consequence of a motion made in the Storthing, 
or Diet, by some advanced Liberals, to restore to 
Norway her separate commercial flag, which, many years 
ago, was abolished by an ordinance of the King, without 
legislative sanction. At that time—in 1844—the Conser- 
vatives protested against the measure. Now the advanced 
Liberals, for reasons of their own, have taken up the 
question. Norway and Sweden, it will be remembered, 
are joined together by the “golden link of the Crown,” 
but in laws and Constitution they are separate—Norway 
being so far ahead of Sweden as regards freedom, that she 
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has not inaptly been called the “Switzerland of the 
North.” This will account for the jealousy with which the 
more progressive Norwegians cling to the outer symbols 
of their independence. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the dis- 
tinguished poet, and Professor J. E. Sars, are among the 
most eminent men of this patriotic party. A public meet- 
ing, called by them in support of the motion for the restora- 
tion of the national commercial flag, was very near being 
broken up by a mob whom Ministerial agents are said to 
have egged on. Mr. Bjérnson’s firmness having foiled 
this attempt, the mob amused itself with breaking the 
windows of a number of houses, giving a charivari to the 
editor of the Dagblad, and committing other acts of 
nuisance. ‘The police and armed force were only ordered 
out when the scenes of riot were at their height. It 
ought to be remembered that, in spite of the much- 
talked-off “Scandinavian Idea,” the Norwegians and 
Swedes are not only historically and politically two 
separate nations, but that they differ also in speech. 
Whatever we may think of the merits of the Flag 
Question, those who sent out placards calling up the 
mob to deeds of violence, and who attacked at night the 
houses in which they supposed Bjérnsterne Bjornson 
might be found, with a view of insulting and perhaps 
bodily injuring him—an intention, fortunately, frustrated 
—have by their vile behaviour disgraced themselves 
before all Europe. Imagine Tennyson, Swinburne, or 
Robert Browning to be the victims of such a chase! We 
learn that M. Bjornson has just finished a new drama, 
which will be sent simultaneously to the theatres at 
Christiana, Bergen, Gothenburg, Stockholm, and Copen- 
hagen, as well as, in a German translation, to the Royal 
Theatre at Munich, and to the Town Theatre at Vienna. 


Tue Marpingen trial has broughi to light some curious 
facts of the natural history of miraculous theology. One 
of the so-called visionary girls professed to have seen the 
souls in heaven. They were white, and had hands, feet, 
and ahead. There was a man in heaven with a great 
grey beard—this was God. The Holy Spirit flew about 
the blue ceiling of heaven as a dove. The same girl, 
who had repeatedly seen the Virgin Mary and conversed 
with her in the copse, professed that she had ascended to 
heaven on awhite ladder. To the question of the Judge, 
how she was able to enter there, the girl replied that St. 
Peter had left the door ajar. The girl had also looked 
into hell, which was quite black, and lighted by an 
immense fire. She had seen the devil, who had horses’ 
hoofs and a horse tail. Formerly the girl asserted that 
she had observed him dancing with his mother or grand- 
mother ; but at the trial she qualified the statement by 
saying that he had danced with the other devils. The 
inquiry before the Court revealed a marvellous abyss of 
youthful mendacity. One of the little things had openly 
confessed, after a while, that all her statements were artful 
concoctions, partly made from a book with pictures she 
had once seen at a Kermesse. It was further proved that 
medals in honour of the apparition of the Virgin had 
been ordered from a seal engraver before the alleged 
event took place. The local Roman Catholic priesthood 
have come out from this trial with a sadly diminished halo 
round their shaven crowns. Sentence will be delivered 
on April sth. 


Since the wreck of the De Tocqueville project another 
group of financiers has been making overtures to the 
Porte ; but as the group insists on a settlement of the 
Greek frontier question before undertaking operations, 
Turkey is not likely to be relieved in a hurry. We hear 





from Vienna that, in diplomatic circles there, it is feared 


that even an intervention of the Powers will fail to bring 


about a peaceable settlement of the Hellenic difficulty. 
The Greeks are very excited, and the Porte is very 
obstinate. 


We hear that many of the Russian officers who took 
part in the campaign against Khiva in 1873 have received 
orders to join the expedition that is now preparing at 
Chikisliar to march against Merve. The Persian Govern- 
ment is assembling troops at Meshed to prevent the 
Turcomans from entering Persia, and the Shah has given 
permission to General Lazareff to purchase camels and 
collect supplies in Khorassan. 





Tue chief event of the past week in the rowing world 
has been the sudden return of Marriott to his old place 
as stroke of the Oxford boat. It took a long time to 
press him into the service, for family reasons. Mr. 
Wales, of Magdalen, made room for him, Mr. Robinson, 
the late stroke, moving to No. 2. The crew seem awakened 
into new life, and exhibit far more “catch” under the 
lead of their old stroke. They now row very well 
together, better than Cambridge do; but they do not 
row so long as they did last year, and in point of pace 
they are nothing like their predecessors. Cambridge all 
finish well, and have the advantage of having no half- 
trained man in the boat. No. 3 is the blot in the crew ; 
but Armytage, of Jesus, was tried in his place on Satur- 
day last, but did not remain there. No. 7 does not keep 
good swing, and if uniformity of work alone secured 
victory the light blue crew would be out of it this year. 
But their greater power goes a long way. They all 


scale 3 lbs. a man heavier, and their extra strength for 


their weight represents nearly a stone a man between 
them and Oxford. They have a difficulty with their 
boat. The new one by Swaddell and Winship hardly 
carries them, and they have been rowing in their 776 
boat and in one procured from the Kingston Club, 
both built by Swaddell. The race will take place 
about 12.30 on Saturday. 


WE regret to find that the Senate of the University of 
London has taken the wrong course and elected another 
Oxford man to the vacant Sub-Registrarship. It was 
pointed out in these columns some weeks back that there 
were numerous graduates of London fit for the post, and 
that as there were only very few positions of emolument in 
the gift of the University of London, those positions should 
be filled by members and not by outsiders. We are in a 
position to state that numerous graduates of the Univer- 
sity did apply, and amongst them two distinguished 
scholars, well known for their zeal in promoting the 
best interests of their Alma Mater. These two were, with 
four others, selected from the general mass of candidates 
by a Committee, and recommended to the Senate. This 
body, acting under the influence to which we have 
alluded, elected to the vacant post a gentleman of great 
and well-deserved reputation, but a graduate of Oxford, 
thus deliberately again asserting their intention of pre- 
venting the graduates of London from participating in 
any of the substantial benefits conferred by their Univer- 
sity. We confess to a wish that, for the future, power 
over these and similar appointments should be transferred 
from the Senate to the Convocation, which answers to the 
Senates of Oxford and Cambridge, consisting of all 
graduates of a certain standing, who would protect their 
University from the onslaughts of the outsiders in the 
Senate. 


Marcu 29, 1879. | 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swi¥t 





LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1879. 








LOYALTY OR OBSTINACY? 


HE assertions made by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge in the House of Lords on 
Monday evening, and Lord Cadogan’s explanation, 
appear eminently satisfactory to the zealous advo- 
cates who choose to support the Government in 
every circumstance and, even before the Government 
has had time to defend its actions, have already 
decided that they must needs be right. Nothing shows 
more clearly the evils of the present division of Parties 
than the special pleading and fallacious reasonings which 
have been employed to prove that the Government is 
right in retaining Lord Chelmsford in command, and in 
scolding Sir Bartle Frere without removing him. The 
first distinct No ! given to the question asked a fortnight 
ago asto whether it was intended to recall our unfortu- 
nate Commander, roused in every Englishman that 
honourable spirit which prevents our kicking a man 
when he is down, and causes us not unfrequently to stand 
up for the weaker side even when that weaker side is in 
the wrong. This feeling alone would have sufficed to 
justify the Government in the eyes of the majority of the 
House of Commons. And had matters remained as they 
were then, we could not have raised any very serious 
objections to the course pursued by Ministers. But since 
then despatches and reports have been received from 
Lord Chelmsford, and a very large number of letters 
from persons who had opportunities of witnessing the 
deplorable commencement of our Zulu campaign, which 
entirely alter the complexion of affairs. Out of the mass 
of verbiage with which the Government newspapers 
have endeavoured to obscure the facts, out of the 
violence of the attacks on the High Commissioner 
and Lord Chelmsford on the one side, and the contradic- 
tory statements of their defenders on the other, we will 
endeavour as briefly as possible to gather together the 
gist of the evidence which is now accessible to the public 
—evidence we think not likely to be altered by ulterior 
explanations, despatches, or speeches. 

To begin with, it appears perfectly clear that Sir Bartle 
Frere miscalculated the strength necessary to subdue the 
Zulus, and, whether right or wrong in his war policy, 
made a tremendous mistake in supposing that he could 
carry it out with the troops at his disposal. For this mis- 
take Lord Chelmsford has, of course, to bear at least an 
equal share of blame. But a military commander can- 
not be reproached for having neglected to temporise 
until instructions and reinforcements arrived from home. 
The High Commissioner alone is responsible for the 
hastiness with which war was determined on. And his 
latest despatch is, like his former ones, totally insufficient 
to justify his precipitate action. Sir Bartle Frere brings 
no new arguments into the field. He simply repeats the 
old ones with variations and with greater vehemence. 
That the Basutos now threaten rebellion, that the Boers 
are dissatisfied, and that negotiations with Ketchwayo’s 
brother, Oham, have failed, does not prove that there 
would have been any danger in observing a purely defen- 
sive attitude while awaiting a reply from home. These 
lamentable occurrences are, Om the contrary, directly 
traceable to the disaster at Isandula. Our frestige having 
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been shaken by a sanguinary defeat, all the discontented 
elements in South Africa are likely to vent their discon- 
tent not merely in grumbling, but in active disaffection. 
This is the inevitable consequence ofa reverse in a colony 
surrounded by semi-barbarous tribes. To conclude from 
these consequences which any student of history would 
have predicted with absolute certainty when once the 
premises were given, that the representatives of the 
Crown were therefore justified in hurrying on an offensive 
war, is simply to put, in familiar parlance, the cart before 
the horse. The very fact that widespread and rapidly- 
extending disaffection would be the inevitable result of 
the ill-success of our armies should, we think, have 
deterred any statesman from appealing to arms before 
victory was absolutely secured by all possible precautions. 
Far from being exculpated by the latest intelligence, 
therefore, Sir Bartle Frere’s case is made much worse. 

Next let us consider Lord Chelmsford’s latest letters and 
the Duke of Cambridge’s explanation. It is quite clear 
that only three hypotheses are possible. Either His 
Royal Highness made a mis-statement, or Lord Chelms- 
ford wrote “the thing which was not,” or, thirdly, a letter 
has miscarried. The first supposition is entirely inad- 
missible. The Duke was clearly as surprised as the 
general public by Lord Chelmsford’s assertion that he had 
already in June signified his inability to bear the strain of 
his responsible position, and wished to be relieved. The 
third hypothesis is just possible, but is highly improbable. 
Only one letter in several millions is entirely lost, and 
despatches to the Horse Guards are less likely to be lost, 
without a trace being found of them, than ordinary letters. 
There remains the other alternative, which we hardly like 
to dwell on, for it implies that Lord Chelmsford is subject 
to hallucinations, since we cannot admit that he has 
wilfully told a falsehood. Yet the dilemma must be 
faced, for we cannot deal with a Commander-in-Chief, on 
whom depends the safety of twenty.thousand men and of 
several colonies, with the same leniency as if he were an 
estimable private individual, whose thorough good sense 
—or the absence of it—might be very interesting to him 
self and his friends, but is unimportant to the general 
public. Either, therefore, Lord Chelmsford expressed 
many months ago his own conviction of his unfitness for 
so important a charge, or he feels it now so acutely that 
he fancies he expressed this feeling sooner. In either 
case, in mere justice to Lord Chelmsford himself, ard 
even abstracting from every consideration for the success 
of the campaign, he ought, on these grounds alone, 
instantly to be replaced by another commander. 

But there are other and still more serious reasons 
for removing him. The convenient theory has been 
generally adopted by those who support the Government 
quand méme that the Isandula disaster was the result of 
disobedience of orders. In this manner it is intended to 
place the whole blame on poor Colonel Durnford, wha, 
it is alleged, went out to attack the Zulus instead of 
defending the camp, as he had been directed to da 
Colonel Durnford having been killed, cannot be tried 
by court-martial for disobedience, nor can he defend 
himself, and thus everyone is satisfied. But this theory, 
however convenient, is at variance with facts. -We 
pointed out last week that there were evidently conflict- 
ing orders. It is now clear that Colonel Durnford was 
not instructed to remain on the defensive, but that 
Colonel Pulleine was, On the other hand, it is equally 
clear that Colonel Durnford was ordered, ambiguously 
enough, to take over the command of the camp from 
Colonel Pulleine. It therefore appears that certain strict 
orders were given to one man who was not in command, 
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and that he acted on them to the best of his ability, while 


these certain orders were not given to the one who was 


in command, and he, of course, therefore ignored them. 
Surely for this muddle, which was one of the proximate 
causes of the massacre, no one but Lord Chelmsford can 
be responsible.. But still worse follows. Even his most 
enthusiastic defenders have not alleged that he ordered 
the camp to be entrenched, nor even the waggons to be 
“ laagered ”—a precaution so obvious and usual that it is 
even printed for the use of the forces in South Africa. 
Neither the Commander-in-Chief nor any one of the 
numerous witnesses has stated that any orders were given 
on the subject. It is therefore abundantly apparent that 
Lord Chelmsford departed with the main body to attack 
the Zulus without adopting the usual and most obvious 
precautions against the surprise of the camp he left 
behind with all his stores, ammunition, and provisions. 
It is equally apparent that if the camp had been, as it 
could have been, fortified even as hastily as Rorke’s 
Drift, the fifteen hundred men in it could have held out 
until the General’s return. And, finally, it is now proved 
by the letters published during the week in various papers 
that Lord Chelmsford not only heard big guns—which, 
since only the two left at Isandula could possibly have been 
heard, should surély have been sufficient evidence of a 
sérious battlhe—but actually received three successive 
messages informing him of an attack on the camp, and 
only turned back on receiving the third, which told of 
its being taken and sacked. : 

Surely a stronger case was never made out against any 
General. If in the face of this case, and his own con- 
fessed weakness, he is still upheld in his position, it can 
only be in deference to a mistaken and exaggerated feeling 
of esprit de corps. Much as we respect this. sentiment, for 
which we have already expressed our admiration, it is 
obviously wrong that the enormous interests now at stake 
should be sacrificed to it. And it is just as wrong that, 
from the same manly, honourable feeling, the Conser- 
vative majority, which objects to being called subservient, 
should support the Ministry in a course of action which 
can no longer be called Loyalty, but must be qualified by 
the very different term of Obstinacy. 


CZAR AND CZAREWITCH. 


ONEYCOMBED with Secret Societies, broken in 
finance, and diplomatically foiled after a war in 

which the rottenness of her administrative system 
glaringly came to light, Russia—infected with the Plague 
as a remembrance of her unjust aggression—presents the 
further edifying spectacle of an underhand struggle 
between the Ruling Autocrat and the Heir-Apparent. 
A great many accounts are afloat as to the origin and 
extent of this estrangement. We have every reason to 
believe that the suspicion of Alexander II. was first 
awakened by the persistence with which malcontent 
parties endeavoured, by means of petitions addressed to 
the Czarewitch, to obtain redress for grievances inflicted 
upon them by the Government of the Emperor. We 
further learn that a batch of letters accidentally dis- 
covéred, which seemed to point to a closer connection 
between the Grand Duke and certain Moscow agitators, 
increased the mistrust of the father towards the son. 
Latterly the Czarewitch was reported to have said that 
Russia stood in need of some great measure, “ and that 
it would be well if his August Majesty could once more 
resolve upon an important decree similar to the one 
which abolished peasant villeinage.” ‘This was at once 
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understood in the Imperial Palace as referring to ‘the 
demand for a Constitution, The conclusion i 

drawn was that the son aimed at wresting the 

from the head of the father, 

One must remember the dark history of palace plots 
in Russia in order to conceive the jealousy and appre- 
hension which has since arisen in the “ highest spheres” 
at St. Petersburg. Those “highest spheres” have been 
often enough the scene of foul, cruel, and treacherous 
deeds. It.is well known that Alexander I., as a Crown- 
Prince, was initiated into the plot which ended with the 
throttling of his sire at midnight. The Czarewitch of 
those days had promised the introduction of a Constitu- 
tion to the conspirators who murdered his father. But 
when the sanguinary deed was done, Alexander escaped 
from his promise through the intervention of three of 
the plotters, whom he seems to have bought over before- 
hand, and who threatened to call out the Preobrashenski 
Guards if. the other confederates insisted on the grant of 
a Charter. Alexander I. died in a melancholy mood, 
under somewhat mysterious circumstances. ‘The sudden 
death of Nicholas is also not cleared up yet from a 
medical point of view. We need not refer to other 
terrible cases in the dynastic history of Russia, when 
“ Despotism was tempered by the poniard.” In sucha 
Court atmosphere deep mistrust is the rule between the 
nearest blood-relations, for their real relation is too often 
that of the shedding of each other’s blood. 

We say this merely from a historical point of view. 
But we can easily imagine the fears created in the 
melancholy temper of a despot like Alexander IL, 
whose face is never lit up by a smile—as if he, too, had 
sad remembrances of the past and dark forebodings as 


“to the future—and who sees all around him deeds of 


assassination performed against the tools of his tyranny 
in almost endless succession. It is a lonely position, 
that of a Samodershez, or Autocrat. In the midst 
of his so-called almighty power he is apt to feel a 
sudden terror that well-nigh unnerves him. In his 
ghastly fright he resolves upon apparently “ strong” 
measures, which are only the cloak of his mortal fear. 
Thus, a few weeks ago, Alexander II., haunted by sus- 
picions as to the aims and objects of his-son, resolved 
upon forming a Superior Committee of Public Security, 
with the Czarewitch himself as President! The intention 
was obvious. The responsibility for the persecution of 
the “ Nihilists ” was to be thrown upon the heir to the 
throne, who would thus have been marked out to their 
hatred instead of continuing to be regarded as the secret 
well-wisher of the malcontents, A truly Machiavellian 
scheme! The Czarewitch, however, refused the appoint- 
ment. Hence the mistrust of the Emperor increased all 
the more. During a few days the Heir-Apparent was 
virtually under arrest in his palace. Latterly he has been 
ordered to appear every day at the Imperial Palace— 
probably for the sake of better control. 

We have no difficulty in comprehending the feeling of 
the Czarewitch when he was told he was to be appointed 
President of a Committee which was to out-do even the 
acts of the infamous “Third Section,” at whose head 
Count Schouvaloff once stood. ‘The “ Third Section ” is 
the dreaded Secret Police, whose chiefs, Trepoff, Mesent- 
zoff, and now Drenteln, have been, one after the. other, 
the mark of the bullet. of popular revenge. A Russian 
writer says about this hated Police Hermandad :— 
“A history of the secret doings, of all the horrors and 
crimes perpetrated by this disgraceful institution, would 
fill up many volumes, before the contents of which the 
most sensational novels would appear tame and shallow. 
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There is scarcely any dptabre se ie yak life 
which is exempted from the irresponsible control of this 
Inquisition of the nineteenth . The verdict of a 
court has no value whatever for the Third Section. Not 
only acquitted political offenders are as a rule transported 
‘administratively’ to some distant town of the Empire, 
but even the judges themselves, when they are considered 
to have passed too lenient a verdict, are liable to be 
forced into resigning their office, and to be then exiled in 
company with the very prisoners who had stood before 
them {” 

In so high-class a periodical as the North American 
Review it is further stated from a Russian source that 
when Schouvaloff was the chief of the Secret Police he 
carried out a perfect system of diverting the public mind 
from political interests. ‘ Debauchery of every kind was 
patronised ; the imagination of the ablest and best classes 
of the people was systematically perverted; their senses 
were flattered in every manner, and their mind and reason 
left as barren as possible. Liquor-shops, night restaurants 
with private parlours adorned in the most luxurious 
manner, low theatres, especially dedicated to cancan, 
where performers and public chiefly belonged to the 
lowest class of fallen women, and other establishments of 
the same or of a worse kind enjoyed an active protection 
on the part of the Police, while public lectures, schools, 
newspapers, books, and, in short, every function of public 
thought and opinion were subjected to a most tyrannical 
control by half-a-dozen police authorities.” 

It is against such a mode of government that a counter- 
conspiracy is now incessantly active. One of the latest 
victims of that conspiracy of public indignation, Prince 
Krapotkin, drew upon himself the judgment of the VeAm- 
Geriwht. by his bestial treatment of imprisoned students. 
He had them knouted; he put even those who lay in 
prison on a sick-bed in chains ; and he sent a number of 
them on the road to Siberia. He is reported to have 
said that “students are rascals that must be systemati- 
cally tortured to death!” As long as this kind of 
government lasts, the acts of revenge will not cease, and 
the Pest of Despotism will be fought against by corre- 
spondingly drastic means intended to stamp it out. 

Of the Liberalism of the Czarewitch we have not a 
very high opinion; but we believe he sees that the 
Empire is going to ruin on its present road. On another 
occasion we may speak of the curiously mixed state of 
the Parties that look up to him as “a friend at Court.” 
This much we will only say to-day, that the line of policy 
which it is supposed the Heir-Apparent would ‘pursue in 
foreign affairs would also lead to trouble. At the same 
time, if Russia were to obtain a Constitution, she would 
soon be fully occupied at home, and thus a chief source 
of those warlike complications would be stopped 
which. at present unsettle everything from the Danube 
and the Dardanelles to Afghanistan, and, may be, to 
Burmah. lig L 

—————— 


THE DEBATES OF THE WEEK. 


F the Parliament of Great Britain cannot take to 
itself credit for having done a great deal of work 

this week, it has at any rate got through a vast amount of 
talking. On Monday there was a general delivery of 
opinions as to Cyprus in the Lower House. On Tuesday 
the House of Lords took up the running, and found itself 
equal to the exertion of sitting up till midnight to discuss 
Lord Lansdowne’s vote of censure on the Government. 
On Thursday the companion debate in the Commons 
began; and though its termination, of course, lies 
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se! tp et hot cabo beanesoae 2! cannot be 
said to be the same thing—in that of the 
members, it has not been thought unlikely that the talk 
will extend far into next week. Now the subjects of all 
these discussions have been of very considerable interest 
to the country, though we do not know that ‘the 
eloquence elicited on either occasion was of a character 
very brilliant or startling. In the case of the Cyprus 
discussion, indeed, such eloquence was clearly not to ‘be 
expected. The discussion took’ rather the form’ of 
a conversation dealing with the various points which 
turned up as it went on. We have, however, known 
the time of Parliament to be much worse spent. 
As everybody knows, since the acquisition of Cyprus, 
a dead set has been made by tertain Parties against 
that unlucky island. It has become an article of faith 
with a portion, if not the whole of the Liberal Party, that 
Cyprus is the most detestable place in the whole world, 
and that if there is anything more detestable than Cyprus, 
it is the rule which is exercised there by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and his officers. Monday night’s talk ought to 
have cleared away some of these heated visions, if it did 
not. ‘The fact simply is that the Greeks are not particu- 
larly fond of our rule, and are exceedingly good hands at 
ingenious representations. A few of these sons of the 
Hellenes have got hold of Sir Charles Dilke and some 
other good folks, and have; to put the thing mildly, made 
use of them. The upshot of the debate was that Cyprus, 
although a place of considerable value, is not a paradise 
nor a model farm, and we have got it on terms which are 
none of the most satisfactory. 

The debate in the Lords was decidedly less interesting, 
though the interest felt in it beforehand was much greater. 
This apparent contradiction arose from the fact that the 
proceedings turned not eo much on quectians of fact aS 
on questions of argument. After Lord Lansdowne had 
added his rider of direct censure on the Government for 
retaining Sir Bartle Frere in command, it was almost 
unavoidable that this should be the case. The censure 
of the High Commissioner by the Colonial Secretary 
had taken the wind out of the Opposition sails. ‘They 
could no longer in strictness—though, as a matter of 
fact, they did—dilate on Sir Bartle’s recklessness or on 
the disasters to British prestige in which it had resulted. 
All they were by the terms of the motion entitled to’ do 
was to argue out a highly abstract point—Ought a 
Government, when it censures a Colonial officer, of 
necessity also at once recall him? This question sayours 
more of the debating ‘society than of Parliament, and 
yet it was this question that Lord Lansdowne, in 
consequence of the action partly of the Govern- 
ment, partly of his own chiefs, was bound to 
discuss. ‘As soon as the Opposition strayed away 
into the general question of policy, they were brought 
back again by some defender of the Government, 
and this not very delightful game went on throughout 
the whole evening. It is therefore no wonder that the 
speeches were on the whole felt to be dull. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s manner was lively, but the matter of his 
speech was less forcible and more deprecatory than is 
usual with him. Lord Cranbrook evidently felt himself 
cabined and confined within the rather #7s# Prius lines 
which were assigned to him, and only Lord Salisbury, in 
his really eloquent reference to our Colonial history, and 
its illustration of the advantages of individual exercise of 
responsibility, struck at all a lively note. On the other 
side the opening speech was careful, and contained some 
fairly telling points, but had no animation or life, and all 
Lord Lansdowne’s followers suffered from the same draw- 
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back. Lord Carnarvon’s defence of Sir Bartle Frere lay 
outside of the general course of the debate, and laboured 
under the great disadvantage of defending a man respect- 
ing the fact of whose error there are hardly two opinions, 
though doctors may differ as to its amount. The 
Government of course got their majority, and a very 
large majority too, amounting to something like five to 
two in what was (for the Lords) a full House. But the 
effect of the debate was not lively, and, indeed, could 
hardly be expected to be so. This deplorable South 
African business is not one that admits of any liveliness 
except that of lively indignation, and as the Government 
are demonstrably not to blame for it, even this opportunity 
of escape from dulness does not present itself. 

In the Commons the confusion was still worse con- 
founded on Thursday. Not only was Sir Charles Dilke 
ready with the motion on which we commented last 
week, and with the addition to it which (like Lord Lans- 
downe) he had affixed, but Colonel Mure took the oppor- 
tunity of adding a rider to the rider itself. This last 
appendix censured the Government for not sending out 
more troops to the assistance of the authorities in South 
Africa. We do not know with what feelings the Member 
for Chelsea regarded his seconder, but we should think 
that they must have been the reverse of cordial ; for in 
truth the motion and the addition stultified each other. 
If, as Sir Charles contended, Sir Bartle Frere was not 
justified in his warlike projects and proceedings—if he 
had received no sufficient authorisation from the Govern- 
ment, and had not fully informed them of his intentions 
—then they certainly could not be to blame for not send- 
ing out troops which, from their point of view, and from 
Sir Charles Dilke’s point of view, were not required. If 
more troops were required, as Colonel Mure contended, 
they were required for the pursuance of the very policy of 
advance and assault which the Opposition were affecting 
most strongly to condemn. In addition to this initial 
absurdity, there were all the difficulties to which we have 
already alluded in touching on the Lords’ debate. These 
are not the circumstances under which lively speaking is 
to be expected. Yet Sir Charles Dilke himself made 
perhaps the best speech he has made in the House, and 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s reply was also an extremely 
effective one. The rank and file of the combatants did 
not, however, come up to their chiefs ; and, indeed, the 
portentous long-windedness of the orations actually 
delivered, prevented many of the rank and file from 
baving an opportunity of delivering themselves at all. 
The whips, it is said, have been sent out for Monday ; 
but if the whole discussion is to be carried on at Thurs- 
day’s speed—that is to say, at the rate of seven members 
to an evening—it is likely to come to a close somewhere 
about Whitsuntide. Altogether, the debates of the week 
cannot be regarded as cheering by those who sigh for a 
renewal of oratorical display in the House of Commons. 
A certain business result they undoubtedly have had. 
But at any former time the notion of two great field 
nights passing off, one in each House, without a single 
speech that can fairly be called of the first rank, and 
enly two or three that can take high place in the second, 
would have been regarded as something portentous 
and impossible. It would be less unsatisfactory if 
the quantity of talk did not increase as the quality 
diminishes. 


THE FUTURE OF EASTERN EUROPE. 
T may be well be doubted whether the project of a 
mixed occupation of Eastern Roumelia, which has 
mow again been brought forward, this time by the 
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Russian Circular, will give back peace and prosperity 
to the distracted provinces.. Nor does it appear likely 
that the dispute between Greece and Turkey on the 
subject of the rectification of the frontier in the 
sense indicated by the Berlin Congress will easily be 
adjusted. Novi-Bazar must, sooner or later;'be occupied 
by the Austrians; but the permanent annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, although it may preserve tranquillity in these 
countries, will hardly satisfy the aspirations of their inha- 
bitants nor prove conducive to the ultimate prosperity of 
the Dual Empire. Financial troubles of the most pressing 
nature prevent the Porte from giving any serious attention 
to the long-promised reforms in the Administration, and 
the abolition of corruption is impossible in the present 
exhausted state of the Treasury, even if it were desired 
by the Pashas. Meanwhile Russian bayonets threaten 
the North-Eastern frontier of the Ottoman Empire, and 
Russian intrigues keep alive the discontent fostered by 
the maladministration which appears inseparable from 
Turkish rule. Harassed by exactions of their Governors, 
and weary of asking for justice where none is to be 
obtained, the dissatisfied inhabitants would not be 
unwilling to exchange good-natured Turkish corruption 
and inactivity, of which they know the evils, for despotic 
Russian centralisation, of which they know nothing. 
They think that King Stork might, after all, be better 
than King Log. Meanwhile no progress is being made 
in measures of which the urgent necessity has been 
repeatedly acknowledged, and not one of the subject 
races of the Porte—not even the Turks themselves— 
believes that the present state of affairs can continue. 
Precarious as is the condition of the Ottoman Empire, 
its existence is necessary to the peace of Europe. It is 
impossible that the Black Sea should be allowed to 
become a Russian lake, and the two-headed Eagle to 
establish a permanent dominion over the Bosphorus. 
Bad as are Turkish apathy and corruption, they are much 
better than Russian oppression and intolerance. Polliti- 
cally, and apart from the question of the happiness of the 
populations concerned, it would clearly be an immense 
advantage to establish a strong Government at Constanti- 
nople. Such a Government, if based on honest principles 
and carried on with firmness and integrity, could not fail 
to be of the greatest value towards preserving not only 
equilibrium, but also peace in Europe. In theory, this has 
been always recognised by our rulers, and the necessity 
of upholding the Turkish Empire has been dwelt upon 
so often, by so many eminent men, and with such force; 
that it is quite unnecessary here to repeat their arguments: 
But it is very doubtful whether our past or present 
Governments have since 1856 acted on this theory with 
any practical energy. Lord Palmerston knew very well 
what he wanted, and took measures accordingly. He 
defended Turkey, allowed her to retain her dominions, 
lent her money, and was satisfied with promises of reform 
which have never been kept. But since his death we 
have upheld the theory, while neglecting the measures 
necessary for putting it into practice, Even Mr. Glad- 
stone would, if in office, probably not dream of applying 
his “ bag and baggage ” theory, bodily driving the Turks 
into Asia. Even he would, by his acts, if not his words, 
admit the political necessity of the preservation of the 
Government of the Porte. But he, like our. present 
Ministry, would effectually prevent that Government from 
ever being a strong one.. We have repeatedly pointed 
out that our policy in the East has been as mistaken as 
it could well have been, Although our statesmen have 
not only distinctly acknowledged the integrity of the 
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Ottoman Empire, but repeatedly asserted that it must be 
preserved, and, if necessary, defended by force of arms, we 
allowed Russia to destroy that integrity and to diminish 
that strength which we declared to be indispensable. 
Even assuming that Turkey deserved a chastisement for 
her misgovernment in Bulgaria, it was surely most short- 
sighted—as events have proved—to allow that chasti 
ment to be carried out by a Power which desired nothing 
else but a chance of extending her influence and her 
territories, and whose interests in the East are diametrically 
opposed to ours. The result is not that Turkey is any 
better governed than she was; not that the Christians are 
better off ; not that she has become Liberal and strong, 
as we require her to be; but that her prestige is gone, her 
finances crippled, her reforms postponed sine die, and that 
all the value she once possessed for us as a bulwark 
against Russian aggression has disappeared. Into the 
fairness of first encouraging the Porte, and then allowing 
her to fight her own battle, into the justice of pretending 
to induce the spoiler to stay his hand and then sharing in 
the spoils, it is not necessary again toenter. Weare now 
looking only on the practical side of the question; 
on the immense loss to us consequent on the weakening 
of Turkey. All moderate parties agree in viewing with 
' dismay a complete collapse of the “ Sick Man.” And yet 
all must agree that this collapse appears to be daily draw- 
ing nearer. Can we prevent it? And if we cannot pre- 
vent it, can we find a substitute for the Power of which 
the existence has been so long and so generally acknow- 
ledged to be useful and necessary to England ? 

Without being either sanguine or romantic, it appears 
to us not impossible that we could create such a substi- 
tute, and that the greatness of the Byzantine Empire 
may yet be revived. More strange things have happened 
within the memory of our youngest readers. The rich 
provinces of Bulgaria and Roumelia are no worse off 
and are no worse governed than were the Abruzzi or the 
Terro di Lavoro. Like Constantinople, Rome was a 
huge cemetery of the past, a decayed monument of 
pristine greatness. It is now the capital of a powerful 
kingdom. The Greeks and Levantines are not more 
priest-ridden, not more treacherous, not more wanting 
in the qualities of bravery and prudence, than were the 
lazzaroni of Naples. The bandits of Thessaly are not 
more bloodthirsty nor more difficult to control than those 
of Sicily. ‘The worst Pasha is not so bad as Antonelli, 
nor the inane rule of the Sultan as tyrannical as the 
Government of Bomba. The history of Byzantium is as 
full of glory as that of Florence ; the monuments of 
Assyria are not more forgotten than those of Rome. In 
the century which has seen Italy rise from the ashes of 


seven priest-ridden States, shake off the yoke of two. 


powerful foreign oppressors, and become a great nation ; 
which has’ seen thirty petty princelets disappear in 
Germany, and their territories unite to form the most 
powerful military despotism which ever existed; it 
is surely not impossible that the elements of strength, 
wealth, and progress, which now lie partly stifled in 
Oriental incapacity, partly trodden down by the iron 
heel of Muscovite conquest, should be awakened and 
combined so as to form one great homogeneous 
Empire, governing, as does Austria, races of various 
origins and various religions, but uniting, better than she 
does, all in one common object of resistance to the 
foreign invader, and development of boundless home 
resources. Such an object would be worthy of our states- 
men ; for the establishment of such an Empire we might 
gladly draw the sword, as did Napoleon in 1859; we 
might, indeed, be fighting for an idea, but the idea would 
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be a grand, a beneficent, and a possible one, for our age 
has seen ideas which appeared still more chimerical 
carried out, and still more daring utopias realised. . 


————————_ 


AGRICULTURE AND POLITICS. 


T was not to be expected that the Parliamentary 
Session would pass without a grand debate upon the 
subject of agricultural affairs. Last Tuesday was accord- 
ingly set apart for a regular field-day in the House of 
Commons, and as much time was devoted to the con- 
sideration of things rural as would have sufficed to work 
a formidable Bill through Committee. The only one of 
several definite propositions before the House which came 
to a division was the original motion of Mr. Samuelson— 
for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the operation of the Act of 1875—and this was rejected 
by a majority of fifty-one, in a house which, considering 
the tediousness of the debate, might be considered 
full. The result, meagre as it seems upon paper, was 
satisfactory in one sense at least, inasmuch as it enabled 
those members who profess to understand the subject to 
explain fully both their views as to the causes of present 
distress, and their suggestions for finding a remedy. 
Nothing could, of course, be more convenient than to 
lay the blame of adverse circumstances upon the recently- 
passed Act ; and as in doing so a blow might be struck 
at the Government, the attack of Mr. Samuelson had 
attractions for many of the Opposition, besides those who 
affect to know anything of the subject. It was indeed 
somewhat astonishing to note how many were the 
speakers, and how different were the arguments in favour 
of the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry. That tac 
House should have turned a deaf ear to all these argu- 
ments is a fact reduunding nv little tu its credit; end 
calculated to prove once more how strong a backbone of 
common sense underlies its deliberations. A demand 
for inquiry is in such cases as these eminently plausible 
and apparently innocuous, and it requires some strength 
of mind on the part of hon. members in general to reject 
it as unnecessary and unlikely to be of any use. . 
The grounds upon which Mr. Samuelson and those 
who followed him based their proposal may, perhaps, be 
summed up under three headings, First, they declared 
that the Agricultural Holdings Act has failed, and has 
become “a dead letter.” Secondly, they assert that there 
is great agricultural distress throughout the country; and 
thirdly, they contend that an inquiry is needed to find 
out what is the objection of landlords and tenants to the 
Act. It was, perhaps, a little unfortunate for the success 
of the resolution that the mover should have added those 
two little words, “and tenants.” As long as the defeat 
or supersession of the Act is attacked as the interested 
work of the landlords alone there is some consistency in 
the argument ; but from the moment that the tenants 
are admitted to have helped in the ill-treatment of the 
Act, what becomes of the charge brought against the 
landlords? The very admissions of those who ask for 
an inquiry show that the simple reason why landlords 
and tenants make their own contracts is because they 
both prefer so to do. To return, however, to the first 
article of impeachment as exhibited by the member for 
Banbury—is it a fact that the Act of 1875 is a dead letter 
and has failed? To prove this it is nowise sufficient te 
say that the Act is not directly called into operation. As 
a matter of fact, it is directly working in a good many 
tenancies. But admitting that the greater part of the 
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‘agreements are so drawn as to exclude the Act, it must 
be remembered that in excluding the Act the tenant now 
gives up.a real right of his own. To suppose that he 
does this without any equivalent, is to make him out a 
very indifferent man of business, and to deny him that 
part of his character which is so ingrained as to be more 
like an instinct. A tenant under the existing system has 
an a priori right to compensation for improvements ; and 
if he foregoes that right it is of his own free will, and 
simply because he believes that in one way or another 
he will gain more by “contracting himself out” of the 
Act than by remaining under its wing. 

The second subject of complaint was the fact, un- 
happily not to be denied, that agricultural prospects are 
under a cloud. Mr. Samuelson was at great pains to set 
forth statistics in proof of this fact, and appeared to think 
that the increasing proportion of imported to home 
products was to be laid directly to the blame of the Act. 
He can hardly be surprised that the House declined to 
accept this view, or even to believe that any legislative 
enactment whatever (unless we include the question of 
protection) has, or could have, any very practical effect 
upon this question of foreign competition. It is too 
much the fashion amongst politicians of Mr. Samuelson’s 
type to represent the tenant farmers as burning with a 
magnanimous desire to effect permanent improvements, 
but restrained from doing so by the iniquity and cupidity 
of their landlords. ‘The House of Commons seems 
inclined to the more ‘comfortable and reasonable view 
that such zeal, when it exists, may bring forth good fruit 
without much chance of a short-sighted and selfish inter- 
ference on the part of the owners of land. It has a 
shrewd suspicion that the troubles of farmers originate 
in something beyond the reach either of grasping land- 
lords Or Agricutturat ffotdings Acts. 

Whether a parliamentary inquiry would under these 
circumstances ascertain anything that is not already 
known to persons interested, or whether it could hope to 
suggest legislative remedies more effectual than the last 
Act, are questions which the Government and the House 
have now answered in the negative ; and it will be noticed 
as remarkable that this decision followed after speeches 
which were almost all favourable to the holding of some 
sort of inquiry. The advocates of parliamentary inter- 
ference were defeated, as it were, with their own weapons 
by the inherent badness of the cause which they found so 
many arguments to suppert. We have no apprehension 
whatever that the course so adopted will cause any dis- 
Satisfaction even amongst the tenant farmers. These 
men, keenly observant of everything that can do them 
good or harm, may be, many of them, in a lukewarm way, 
desirous that a committee should be appointed. Several 
of the associations which claim to represent farming 
interests might easily be got to support such a proposal. 
But they would do so without any serious hope of finding 
relief by that means. They are almost as much inclined 
as other Englishmen to believe in the general principle 
that questions of supply and demand must be left to 
regulate themselves. If the abuses chargeable against 
existing tenancies were at times as bad as they are 
represented to be, this would still be the most effectual 
method of putting an end'to them. In reality they are 
a mere flea-bite compared with other adverse circum- 
stances ; and the expense and trouble of a parliamentary 
inquiry would be ill-compensated by the ot results it 
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THE CANADIAN’ SECESSION, “""” 


NGLAND, the « mother-country,” finds some. of 
her children very troublesome just now. Not only 
does she consider it necessary to help one of them in 
carrying on the war in Afghanistan, and to do nearly all 
the fighting which another has chosen to bring about in 
Zululand, but the two most important of her Colonies 
proper are stirring up difficulties of which it will not do 
to think lightly because there is no prospect of their 
issuing in bloodshed. What will be the end of the dead- 
lock in Victorian politics, only the latest of a series of 
deadlocks, which some delegates from Melbourne came 
the other day to discuss with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
we should be sorry to predict; and no good can be 
looked for from the very serious step to which the 
Canadian Parliament has committed itself in adopting 
the Budget proposed to it a fortnight ago. The public 
mind is so much concerned at present with other more or 
less unpleasant matters that comparatively little notice 
has been taken of this Canadian Budget. Indeed, the 
controversy that Mr. Bright threatened to raise in the 
House of Commons on the subject appears to have been 
stayed by the Government’s somewhat blunt admission 
that it considers it best to leave the Canadians to 
settle all such matters for themselves, though Mr. Bright 
very naturally asked for explanations last week, Its 
significance, however, ought not to be lost sight of, 
and, though the Government may very properly 
decline to bluster, it can expostulate with advantage. 
The worst mischiefs threatened by the Budget may be 
averted under the influence of kindly warnings and clear 
arguments from competent advisers at home. The state 
of things out of which it has arisen, however, and which, in 
the judgment of its promoters, has necessitated it, cannot 
easily be altered, and the grave character of the political 
and economical departure which it indicates can hardly 
be either mended or explained away. There is no ques- 
tion, of course, of Canadian disloyalty to the British 
Crown. As long as we choose to send to Ottawa viceroys 
willing to assent to whatever is desired by the actual 
rulers of the Dominion which we have endowed with 
complete independence in all but the name, especially if 
Princesses of the Royal blood go with them as leaders of 
fashion, we need be in no alarm ‘of any immediate 
Canadian secession from the Empire, according to the 
the ordinary sense of the word. But none the less is it 
evident that the Canadians are seceding altogether from 
the principles on which nearly all English statesmen are 
agreed, and are firmly resolved, not only to manage their 
own affairs entirely for themselves, but also to manage 
them with exclusive regard to their own interests. This 
may be right and proper. Even if wrong and improper, 
it may be inevitable. In any case, however, it means that 
Canada is already as good as lost to us except as a com- 
plimentary appendage of the British Empire, and in the 
present instance that it has no compunction in using its 
power to our own great injury as a commercial nation. 
Mr. Langevin’s Budget, which is really Sir John Mac- 
donald’s, adopted by the Dominion House of Commons 
almost without opposition, proposes a new and violently 
Protective tariff, the avowed object of which is to add 
some two million dollars to the revenue, though it is no 
secret that its terms have been arranged so as to promote 
Colonial industries at the expense especially of the 
United States. It makes heavy additions to the duties 
now imposed on cotton, woollen, and other textile manu- 
factures, iron and steel wares, machinery, and the like, 
and taxes many articles which have hitherto been freely 
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admitted into the Dominion. However short-sighted this 
policy, it must be admitted that there is some excuse for 
it. Measured by the number of its population, Canada 
is not very far behind the United States in its rivalry with 
the manufacturing enterprise of the Old World. It is as 
rich in iron and coal, the two great essentials of industrial 
progress, and it has already learned not only to supply 
its own people with a good many of the tools they require, 
but even to send some of those tools, in small quantities, 
into the English markets. Its politicians cannot fail to 
see, however, that on the other side of the St. Lawrence 
many of the young industries there established have been 
greatly stimulated, at any rate temporarily, by prohibitive 
import duties, and they think they can get nothing but 
good from adopting the same course. The flashy 
success of Protection in America tempts them; and, 
more than that, they see in the new-fangled doctrine of 
Reciprocity a patriotic duty. If the Americans will 
not take any Canadian produce that they can do 
without, the Canadians think their Government ought 
to appropriate as much as it can of the profit on all 
American foods that are brought into the Dominion. 
In this view, probably, they are very foolish and blind to 
the real and permanent interests of their country ; but it 
is hardly strange that they should hold it. Unfortunately, 
it is more than likely that the Americans will retaliate, 
and thus that the changes made in the new Budget are 
only the first move in a war of tariffs that must certainly 
be injurious to both countries. No war of tariffs is at all 
likely to arise between England and Canada, and the 
Colony may count on being left free to derive whatever 
benefit it can from its almost prohibitive duties on some 
of our manufactures and its levying of black-mail on 
others. It will have to learn slowly, and in legitimate 
ways, as far as England is concerned, that the only sound 
commercial policy is to leave each country free to produce 
whatever commodities are most ‘suitable to it, and to 
exchange them on the most advantageous terms to both 
parties for the similarly most appropriate produce of every 
other country. 

It is not the economical, but the political questions 
raised by this new Canadian Budget, however, that are 
most deserving of attention. We have not much right 
to blame the Canadians for choosing to learn by their 
own experience the wisdom or folly of our Free Trade 
policy, so tardily adopted by ourselves, and, it must be 
acknowledged, not yet absolutely proved to be as sound 
in practice as it appears to be in theory. Nor even, 
it may be, have we much right to blame them for making 
this departure from our rule, with the hardly concealed 
hope, in spite of the Finance M inister’s assurance to the 
contrary, that thereby they will benefit themselves by 
injuring us. What we have to do is, not to find fault 
with a state of things that we cannot alter, or can 
only expect to alter at all by indirect influence and 
friendly example, but to see how we can accept with 
the best grace a prospect which we have small chance of 
averting. Our grandfathers allowed the earlier American 
Colonies to secede from them much sooner than was 
necessary, by refusing to deal properly with fiscal diffi- 
culties not altogether unlike those that are arising in 
Canada, and not in Canada alone ; and when the secession 
was inevitable, they prevented it from being as peaceful 
and as little baneful as it might have been. There is 
small chance of our blundering in the same way again. 
We must prepare ourselves, however, for the loss of other 
colonies which we had fondly hoped would be ours for 
ever. The building up of the Canadian Dominion twelve 
years ago—doubtless a prudent and necessary step—was 
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a prelude to the surrender of three and a half million 
square miles of British territory. ‘The actual surrender 
may by wise statesmanship be deferred for some time 
longer ; and, what is more important, wise statesmanship 
may make it, when it does come, in no way prejudicial 
to ourselves, and of positive benefit to the great nation 
we have been training. But to secure that happy result, 
we must understand that England is really a mother- 
country, a parent who cannot expect her children always 
to remain of her own household, and who, when they are 
too old to be treated as children, and yet not quite old 
enough to start on independent careers, deals tenderly 
with their wayward tricks. 


numeration: : 
ARMY EDUCATION. 


(FRoM ouR Mi.itary ContTRIBUTOR.) 


HE question of instruction and examination of 
candidates for the Army is one that has occupied 

a good deal of the attention of both Houses at various 
times, though singularly enough without any great 
results. Latterly there has been a feeling that some- 
thing more than the outpourings ofa mind “crammed” for 
the occasion is required. Latin and Greek are doubtless 
very well in their way, but in the profession of arms 
are of little service ; and the same applies to abstruse 
algebraical formula or differential equations. Not 
only before entering the Army is examination insisted 
on, but after joining the young officer is required to 
“pass” before he is eligible’ for promotion, and at the 
present time this is a more serious matter than it was a 
few years ago. Since the establishment of garrison 
classes and their instructors a far more advanced know- 


ledge of the Uctalls uf the profession ioreqaircd TO enable 


the officer to obtain a certificate. With this idea there 
is little fault to find. But the system is caricd two far: 
It is not given to every man to be an engineer or 
tactician, and so the obnoxious system of “cram” has 
again to be resorted to. A peculiar instance of the 
inutility of the “ advanced system” is, if report speaks 
truly, to be found in the case of Captain and Brevet 
Major Bromhead. It has been stated that that officer, 
who was then only a Lieutenant, had failed to obtain the 
certificate or qualification for his Company, which implies 
that an officer so failing is unfit to command a Company. 
Lieutenant Bromhead’s gallant defence of Rorke’s Drift, 
in conjunction with Lieutenant Chard, whose evidence 
we have, “ that on arriving at the Drift, previous to the 
action, he found Lieutenant Bromhead fortifying the 
position,” clearly shows that in the hour of danger he 
possessed a cool head, and what is more, knew how to 
apply the resources at his command to the best advan- 
tage. This fact the authorities have recognised, and 
Lieutenant Bromhead has now been gazetted to his 
Company with a Brevet Majority. Now let us see for a 
moment what is required of a lad in the first instance 
before he enters the Army. 

He should be a gentleman, fairly educated, in good 
health, and free from bodily infirmity, able to ride well, 
swim well, and take part in most athletic exercises, 
Given raw material of this kind, there must be some- 
thing radically wrong if it cannot be moulded into a 
first-class officer. I have used the words  “ fairly 
educated” advisedly, and by them I do not mean Classical 
honours or Wranglerships, but the ordinary education 
fitting a boy for the ayocations of a gentleman—viz., 
a good foundation of Latin, Greek, and elementary 
mathematics, a thorough knowledge of French and 
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German, or certainly of one of the two languages, 
as also an acquaintance with geography and topo- 
graphy. One intending to enter the army should also 
be able to use his pencil, write English, and be taught 
the art of precis writing. It would be well to avoid all 
special and professional subjects until after he had com- 
menced his military career, unless it were fortification 
and geometrical drawing (rudimentary). Of course it 
would be necessary for the boy’s parent to declare what 
profession he intended his son to follow at the time he 
entered school, as the curriculum required for the 
Army would not answer for the Universities; most 
schools have now, however, a modern side, or special 
“ Army classes.” But it will be asked, “ How can we 
have competition if all are to be gauged by a general 
education standard?” My answer is, ‘‘ Have no com- 
petitive examinations to commence with. Let every 
boy guailify and show that he has been ‘ fairly educated ’ 
before he enters the Military College,” a “roster” 
being kept, and as vacancies occur let them be filled up 
from the names on the list. When at the College the 
lad should receive his professional education and pass 
into tke Army by competition. Up to the present 
time the College has never had a fair trial, for as long 
as the system of examination for “ direct commission ” 
was in vogue it clashed with the Sandhurst course, and 
there was always a feeling of antagonism between the 
“cadets” and the “direct.” After once joining a 
regiment the Commanding Officer can tell whether the 
youngster is fit for promotion, and, excellent as garrison 
istruction may be, I would not make it obligatory, 
though at the same time I would offer a premium to 
those who had gone through a course. Officers are, 
as a rule, willing enough to learn, but dislike being 
Gulveny, and sprit da we will do far morc towards 
making a “scientific officer,” than any amount of 
forced classes. 

A step in the right direction will be taken when the 
studies are revised, and more attention is devoted to 
maps, geography, languages, and riding. We shall 
then have a system of Army Education that 7s education 
and not cramming. 





SAFETY-LAMPS. 


ECENTLY was celebrated Davy’s centenary at his 
birthplace, Penzance, and the success which 
attended the exhibition was in a great measure due to the 
pfompt assistance rendered by many mining authorities 
in lending their apparatus, and in attending to explain 
their construction and uses. 

Although one hundred years have passed and Davy’s 
lamp is still in use, we cannot congratulate ourselves on 
inrtiunity from colliery explosion where the lamp is used. 
A very popular error exists in the minds of the public 
that Davy’s safety-lamp ensures ‘¢ofal immunity from 
explosion, and the object of our article this week is to 
point how this misconception arose, and why Davy’s lamp 
is not a safety-lamp in the strict sense of the word. 

There are in use in our collieries five different forms of 
safety-lamps, which may be divided, as regards their 
behaviour in firedamp, into two classes, viz., those that 
become extinguished in a volume of gas, and those that 
alfow the gas to become ignited within the gauze and by 
its intense heat arrest the cooling property of the gauze, 
and so allow the flame to pass through the gauze. Of the 
former class there are three kinds—Stephenson’s lamp, 
Mueseler’s lamp, and Williamson’s lamp ; of the latter 
lass, Davy’s and Clanny’s lamps. Williamson’s lamp 





is of xecent. make, and decidedly superior to either 
Mueseler’s or Stephenson’s, yielding an extremely good 
light. An important quality for a safety-lamp is that it 
shall be a good testing lamp—z.e., that it shall readily 
indicate the presence of gas by a halo, or “ blue cap,” on 
the point of the flame when the gas is explosive, and we 
find this property well secured in Davy’s lamp. When 
Davy first found out the power of cooling that gauze 
possessed, and applied it to his lamp, the fact that a 
safety-lamp had been seen burning in an explosive atmo- 
sphere of firedamp caused many persons to run away with 
the idea that there were to be no more colliery explosions, 
and at last total immunity was thereby ensured to the 
miners. This would have been so had the lamp become 
extinguished in the firedamp. We do not wish to detract 
from Sir Humphry Davy’s greatness as a scientific man, 
but our subsequent experience, and very dearly it has 
been acquired, has shown us that Davy’s lamp is the 
lamp of a scientific man, while Stephenson’s lamp is the 
invention of a miner, and invented to secure total 
immunity from explosion. Miners as a rule, and we 
speak with some experience on the subject, have no 
confidence in Davy’s lamp, but it is used almost univer- 
sally by the fire-triers, or persons who have to examine 
the pit for the presence of gas; because if they were to 
use any lamp on Stephenson’s principle it would entail 
relighting it after finding any gas. The behaviour of 
Davy’s lamp is as follows when exposed. to a “ blower,” 
or blast of fire-damp: the flame becomes attenuated 
and slowly mounts up in the gauze chimney, a blue halo 
appears, then a luminous mist, which suddenly bursts 
into flame, burning the gauze through, and so causing 
explosion. If the blast is travelling at a greater rate 
than 73% feet per second, the ignited gas in the lamp 
passes the gauze instantly, and explosion is the result. 
The feeling on first discovering the gas burning within a 
Davy lamp cannot be described, and the first impulse 
is to throw the lamp away and run for one’s life. Such, 
however, is the force of habit amongst the miners, and 
especially the fire-triers, that they first place the lamp on 
the ground, and then lower the wick steadily. To ave 
a lamp burning in the state we have above described, or 
to run away with it in one’s hand, will. certainly cause 
explosion ; but it requires men of real courage, of that 
silent yet determined soft so often seen amongst the 
working classes, to remain and draw down the wick. 
People cannot realise how one careless act—such as 
placing a lamp on the ground, or where water can drip 
on the glass and crack it, if the lamp is a Clanny lamp— 
may cost all the men in the heading their lives, and we 
think that sometimes the miners are unfairly accused of 
smoking or shot-firing, and so causing explosion, when 
the ¢rue cause has been a lamp on Davy’s principle being 
left alight. ‘The practice of allowing men to go down 
the pit with more than one Davy lamp is most reprehen- 
sible, since it is obvious that if five men have to extinguish 
six or even eight lamps in ten seconds, one or more is 
sure to fire the gas before the men have extinguished the 
rest. 

Davy’s lamp is not adapted for deep collieries, nor 
where large blowers of gas may be expected, such as are 
found in the Arley mine seam, near Barnsley. Clanny’s 
lamp has all the defects of Davy’s lamp, but yields a 
better light. Mueseler’s lamp is a self-extinguishing lamp 
on Stephenson’s principle, and is universally used in 
Belgium ; indeed, a State regulation enforces its use in 
that country. It is generally supposed that Mueseler’s 
lamp is entirely self-extinguishing in principle; but. on 
one occasion, when trying some lamps actually at the 
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collieries, we obtained an explosion with it at 25 feet per 
second. Williamson’s lamp is absolutely safe, and 
embodies all the principles of Stephenson’s lamp, with 
the improvement in the combustion-chimney, whereby an 
excellent light and little or no smoke is ensured, keeping 
the gauze bright and clean ; and this latter requirement 
is of the utmost importance, since the radiation, and 
consequent cooling effect of the gauze, depends exactly 
on its freedom from oil and soot. Some time ago we 
observed mineral oil being burnt at a colliery in Scotland, 
and we were surprised at such a proceeding, since the 
mineral oils are highly inflammable at excessive tempera- 
tures, and any drop of oil on the outside of the gauze 
would be fired on the outside of the lamp. One of the 
most defective systems in operation at our collieries in 
this country is the examination of the safety-lamp 
previous to being served out to the “men on the shift 
going down.” ‘This examination is merely an ocular 
inspection of the gauze of the lamp ; the lamp is. then lit, 
screwed up, and locked; but to ensure safety—and it 
must be distinctly borne in mind that a defective 
safety-lamp is even more dangerous than a naked 
light—the inspection should consist of a mechanical 
test of the lock of the lamp, and a chemical test 
as well. The lamp should be immersed in a box 
full of gas, and its behaviour noted; if the lamp 
“ explodes” —i.¢., if the volume of gas in the trial box is 
ignited—the lamp is defective, and no ocular examina- 
tion can determine the precise point where a safety-lamp 
ceases to be safe. We have little hesitation in saying 
that, in our opinion, many of the more disastrous explo- 
sions which have occurred of late have been due to 
Davy, or non-extinguishing, lamps being employed and left 
burning too long, or to defective lamps being served out ; 
and her Majesty’s Inspectors of Mines would be con- 
ferring a great benefit on the mining community if 
they would recommend: the Commission recently ap- 
pointed to inquire into the means of preventing 
colliery explosions to insist upon a proper system 
of examining lamps before they are served out at 
every colliery. We are urged to adopt fire-damp 
indicators; but where is their utility if the lamps 
are defective? Of late the use of the electric light 
has been advocated in fiery mines in place of 
lamps, but it is obviously impossible to employ 
such a means of illumination in close headings, 
involving, as it does, all the complicated connections of a 
line of telegraph and the risk of sparks. The charac- 
teristics of our paternal Legislature in this country seem 
to consist in passing Acts of Parliament and appointing 
no one to enforce them. In drawing up one Act we 
utterly ignore the provisions.enacted by another ; for in- 
stance, we are forbidden to load or unload gunpowder, or 
enter the powder magazine at a colliery (Explosives Act), 
with nails in our boots; and under the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act we are not allowed to use iron or steel tools 
unless tipped with copper, for fear of igniting our shots 
prematurely by a spark ; and yet we have no power of for- 
bidding colliers to walk about in a fiery pit with nails in 
their boots. The sum of our experience in the question 
of the illumination of coal mines is therefore as fol- 
lows :-— 

x. The lamps must be self-extinguishing and yield a 
good light. 

2. The examination of them must be more com- 
plete. 
- 3. Mineral oil is not safe for consumption, and. it is 
dangerous for one man to take down more than one lamp. 

4. Electricity will not answer; neither will any lamp 
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on Davy’s principle do in fiery pits, on account of the 


low stability in a blast engendered by the adoption of 
Davy’s principle. 
The order of merit is as follows at present :— 


For Illumination. For Safety. 
1. Williamson. 1. Williamson, 
2. Clanny. 2. Mueseler. 
3. Mueseler. - 3. Stephenson. 
4. Stephenson. Clanny. 
5- Davy. 4 Davy. 


And the above results were fully borne out by the 
experiments at Cannock and Rugeley collieries last 
year. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
VIII.—MERCHANT TAYLORS’.—(Part First.) 

“ JN the honor of Jesu”—so run the words of the 

ancient statute—‘ for the better education and 
bringing up of children in good manners and literature,” 
was founded in the third year of Queen Elizabeth the 
Merchant Taylors’ School in the City of London. It is 
to the munificence of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
one of the most famous of the ancient “ guilds or 
mysteries” of the City of London, that this school is 
indebted not only for its origin, but for its entire sup- 
port, from the year 1561 to the present date. A nominal 
charge has always been exacted from the scholars, which 
has been gradually raised from the original fee of two 
shillings and sixpence a quarter for poor men’s children, 
and five shillings a quarter for ‘‘rich or mean men’s 
children,” to the present comparatively exorbitant sum of 
twelve guineas for the Lower School and fifteen guineas 
for the Upper School, including every charge. — 

The school has no property attached to it. The 
original school-buildings, part of the ancient “ Manor of 
the Rose,” ou Laurence Pouutney Hill, were purchaséd 
by subscription among the members of the Court, or out 
of their general funds, not out of trust funds. In the 
same way the school was rebuilt in 1675 after the Great 
Fire, and the site now occupied by the school was in 
1866 purchased of the Governors of the Charterhouse at 
a cost of £90,000, before a stone of the new buildings 
was laid, out of the corporate funds of the Company. 
Under these circumstances the school remains, in spite 
of Commissioners and Acts of Parliament, under the sole 
management and direction of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, who maintain, and have always and hitherto 
successfully maintained, their absolute right to deal with 
it in the way of regulation and modification as they please. 
Merchant Taylors’ is, and was always intended to be, es- 
sentially a day-school. The boys without exception board 
and lodge with their parents or guardians, or where their 
parents or guardians happen to place them. Although the 
main intention of the school is to supply a Public School 
Education at a cost almost nominal to the sons of the 
clergy, professional men, and others resident in London, 
yet the increased facilities of locomotion have greatly 
widened the area from which boys are drawn, many 
coming to school daily from distances of ten, fifteen, 
twenty miles, or even more. To the present day no boy 
can be admitted’ to the school without a nomination 
obtained from one of the members of the Court of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, who present in rotation. 

It was on September 24th, 1561, that Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School started upon its career under Richard Mul- 
caster, its first Head-master, with accommodation for 
250 scholars, Its curriculum was a liberal one. From 
the first especial attention has always been paid 
to religious training, to which three hours out of the 
thirty school hours are still devoted. One of the earliest 
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only limited to this number by the accommodation’ 


regulations passed by the Company enjoins the masters of 
the school “to teach the children, if need be, the Cate- 
chism and instructions of the Faith, and the Ten Com- 
mandments ‘in Latin,” and the same course of definite 
religious teaching in the principles and formularies of the 
Church of England is still an essential feature in the 
school’s course of education. Whether it be due to this 
cause or not, the school has always been remarkable for 
the number of Bishops.and eminent ecclesiastics that 
have been trained. within its walls. Amongst the mem- 
bers of the Episcopate with whose names we are 
now familiar, in. addition to Andrewes, Bishop of 
Winchester, may be mentioned Buckeridge, Bishop 
of Ely, chaplain to James [., the well-known con- 
troversialist ; Bishop Juxon, who attended his Royal 
Master to the Scaffold ; Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely ; 
Peter Mews, Bishop of Winchester, who had borne arms 
in the Royal cause in the Civil War ; Van Mildert, Bishop 
of Durham, and founder of Durham University, with 
many others. In recent times the present occupants of 
the Sees of Ely, Capetown, Colombo, Ballarat, Pretoria 
in the Transvaal, besides Bishop Nixon, late of Tasmania, 
the late Bishop Sawyer, of Grafton and Armidale ; and 
Bishop Mackenzie, late Suffragan Bishop of Nottingham, 
were ali educated at Merchant Taylors’. 

Shortly after the school was founded, Sir Thomas 
White, who was a member of the Court of the Company 
at the time of its foundation, attached to it thirty-seven 
out of the fifty Fellowships in St. John’s College, Oxford, 
of which society he was himself the founder. From the 
year 1575 to 1861 boys elected from the school to St. 
John’s became probationary Fellows for three years, and 
were then, if found qualified and of good conduct, 
admitted Fellows for life. By an ordinance of Privy 
Council, under Act of Parliament in 1861, this portion of 
the school preferment was entirely changed in character. 
Fellowships at St. John’s were reduced to eighteen, which 
were absolutely open, and Merchant Taylors’ retained 
only twenty-one scholarships of the value of £100, ten- 
able for seven years. Besides these twenty-one scholar- 
ships—/fortune parva prioris munera—about sixteen exhi- 
bitions varying in value from £40 to £90 per annum, 
are attached to the school, many of them supplied or 
largely supplemented out of the company’s Corporate 
Funds. The Company have further for many years past 
awarded additional exhibitions to the scholars of their 
school, who have been successful in gaining scholarships 
and exhibitions at the Universities by open competition. 

As long as*Merchant Taylors’ continued on its old site 
on Laurence Pountney Hill, it remained a Classical 
School.) It is true that from time to time some enlarge- 
ment of its educational basis was effected, as much, per- 
haps, as itsflimited accommodation and the entire absence 
of a playground would admit. In 1828 Writing, Arith- 
metic, and Mathematics were made an integral part of the 
educational course. Probably Merchant Taylors’ was 
the first of the great public schools into which mathe- 
matics and those other unobtrusive but necessary accom. 
plishments were introduced. Under Dr. Hessey’s 
administration—from 1845 to 1870—the studies of 
French and of Drawing were introduced and measures 
taken to encourage the study of History, and, to a limited 
extent, of English Literature. ‘With the removal of the 
school to the site vacated by Charterhouse when the 
latter migrated to Godalming, extensive changes were 
inaugurated. The possession of a playground, upon 
which cricket will (it is hoped) some day be possible, is a 
boon not to be over-estimated. Its 250 scholars have 
become 500, ranging from nine to nineteen years of age, 
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afforded. The school has now its Lower and Upper 
School, and a distinct Modern Department. The studies 


of German, English (systematically taught), Natural 


Science in many branches, Chemistry, Physics, Physio- 


logy, and Geology have been successively introduced. 


There is a chemical laboratory adopted for about twenty 
students. Many of the numerous and valuable scholar- 
ships and exhibitions, of which Classical studies previously 
enjoyed an almost exclusive monopoly, have been thrown 
open to other subjects. Of the three annual Scholarships 
to St. John’s, two are awarded for Classics, and the third 
scholarship alternately for Natural Science, and either 
Mathematics or History with Modern Languages. At 
present two Scholarships or Exhibitions are annually 
offered for Mathematics—one at least for Natural Science, 
and one at least for History with Modern Languages. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the Classical Side 
is exclusively confined to Classical studies. Besides 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and Religious Instruction, 
one lesson a week is devoted to French, two to Hebrew 
or German, two to English o7, in certain approved 
cases, to Natural Science or extra Mathematics. 


LETTERS FROM AN EARNEST 
MAN. 
VI.—THE COLLAPSE OF CULTURE. 

Y DEAR EXAMINER,—The ruthless exigen- 
cies of your printer compelled me last week to 
cut short my letter at the end of its second column, and 
in the midst of a noble peroration which might, I am 
convinced, have become in future one of the show-pieces 
in an English Speaker, if only it had been once set up in 
imperishable type. But I am not vindictive. The pas- 
sage shall be forgotten, and I will show my magnanimity 
by continuing the story of my journey in a Third-Class 
Carriage exactly where I left off, which, as you will recol- 

lect, was just one minute before the train started, 
Previous to taking my seat—or rather previous to 
being projected into it—I had made a polite inquiry 
whether I might. have a foot-warmer. “What class?” 
asked the inspector, blandly ; for I shall not endeavour 
to conceal the fact that I am a person of distinguished 
exterior. “Third,” I answered, in my most persuasive 
accents. ‘The inspector’s voice altered in a moment 
with the sternest conscientiousness. “Third class, and 
want a foot-warmer!” he said, with well-assumed gruff- 
ness ; “the Company couldn’t allow such a thing.” And 
he turned away instantly to look after a stout old 
gentleman with a footman as body-guard. I was not to 
be baffled without an experiment on his resistance to 
bribery. I insinuated the corner of a shilling into his 
open palm, and inquired whether matters might thus be 
expedited. But no, the British official is above a bribe. 
He rejected it with scorn and contumely.. “The Com- 
pany’s orders,” he said, “is positive ;” and nothing would 
move him from his resoluion. The uncomfortable sus- 
picion that he might have mistaken the shilling for a 
halfpenny through a rooted prejudice against third-class 
passengers as a body, I dismissed at once from my mind 
as unworthy of an earnest thinker. Let us honour in- 
corruptibility wherever we find it, whether in a Kenealy 
or in a platform inspector. Indeed, as I am not aware 
that anybody ever attempted to bribe the leonine doctor, 
we Qught perhaps to honour it far more in the latter case 
than in the former. In proportion to the frequency of 
the temptation is the credit to be gained by successfully 
resisting it. | ) 
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.. found the third-class carriages-on this particular line 


not unlike loose: boxes in a stable, with bare wooden 


admirable ingenuity, so as to give the least possible 
amount of rest to the human spinal column. ‘They 
sloped inward and downward, which is ingeniously oppo- 
site to the normal direction of the dorsal vertebra, and 
allowed the body to be supported only by the tips of the 
shoulder-blades—a portion of our frame remarkable for 
the special absence of a muscular covering. The pain- 
fulness of this position was cleverly supplemented by the 
nature of the seat itself, and by the very narrow space 
between the knees of the opposite passengers, which com- 
pelled them all to sit bolt upright in order to avoid actual 
contact, Had only five persons occupied each side, the 
resulting discomfort would have been quite sufficient to 
ensure the obvious design of the Company—that nobody 
should ever travel third a second time, if he could pos- 
sibly raise a sufficient sum to buy a superior ticket. But 
the extra care of the porter in securing me six a side put 
a culmination upon the situation. When I add to this 
the jolting of the carriage, which brought my shoulder- 
blades into constant contact with the wood-work, as well 
as the pervading fragrance of orange-peel which perfumed 
the apartment, it will be obvious that the position 
I occupied was far from being one of abstract comfort. 

However, even under these trying circumstances, I 
endeavoured to cultivate a wider acquaintance with my 
kind. I observed that my right-hand neighbour— 
apparently a housemaid out of place—was a person of a 
serious turn of mind, as she held in her hand a copy of 
Moody and Sankey’s hymns, which she sang to herself in 
original variations on the primitive tunes, with a decided 
disregard of harmonic proprieties. She did not sing 
loudly or obtrusively ; but there was a certain provoking 
air of resignation about her, an ostentatious courting of 
martyrdom, which would have grated on the feelings ofa 
less earnest person than myself. However, I am glad to 
inform you that the other third-class passengers treated 
her with a quiet tolerance and an indifferent politeness 
which must have sadly disappointed her aspirations for 
persecution. In spite of all her efforts she was not 
counted worthy to suffer; and nobody even took the 
slightest notice of her eccentric performance. At the 
same time I must frankly confess that I think even my 
Trinity friend’s culture-mission might do some good in 
teaching these poor creatures that the highest ideal of 
humanity does zof consist in singing Moody and Sankey’s 
hymns with an indifferent voice to discordant tunes in a 
third-class railway carriage. 

A second occupant of my compartment, who sat oppo- 
site, appeared to me to have the largest appetite for buns, 
nuts, and oranges which I had ever beheld in my life 
outside the monkey-house at the Zoological Gardens. 
My wavering Darwinism was deeply confirmed by 
observing her actions. To my certain knowledge, in the 
course of two hours, she ate five oranges, seven currant 
buns, and a number of Spanish nuts which quite sur- 
passed my arithmetical powers. The lady with the hymn- 
book also partook freely of material as well as spiritual 
food ; for the intervals between her musical performances 
were occupied in the discussion of Banbury cakes, of 
which she certainly managed to dispose with considerable 
mundane gusto. But, indeed, the spirit of Revivalism 
has never been famous for mortifying the flesh. 

The other passengers consisted of sailors, workmen, 
a soldier, an old lady with a bundle, and a young mother 
with a teething baby. I endeavoured to interest the 
whole party in a general conversation, but found my 


design was frustrated by the obvious class prejudices of 


the passengers. Third-class society is very exclusive. It 


reminds me of that which J remember at Dieppe, where 
the insolvent debtors would not recognise the fraudulent 


bankrupts, and the fraudulent bankrupts declined the 
acquaintance of the convicted forgers. In my opinion, 
such petty distinctions are unworthy of a great and well- 
constituted mind. 

But as I could make no headway against the disincli- 


nation to a general conversation, I embarked in talk with © 


one of my male neighbours. This gentleman was a Dover 
man ; and when he learnt that my destination was a rival 
watering-place, nothing could equal his contemptuous 
depreciation of its merits. “Chalkborough !” he said, 
with a fine motion of disdain ; “ Chalkborough indeed ! 
What's the good of Chalkborough in winter? No life! 
No animation! No interest! You should come to 
Dover. Mail boats from the Continent every day, 
btinging over Royalty and Aristocracy by the dozen. All 
last week there was special boats almost every day with 
nobs aboard from Princes downward. Some life in Dover 
—Royalty and Aristocracy all the year round. But 
Chalkborough! Why, there’s nothing but London shop- 
keepers there even in the height of the season.” And 
he relapsed at once into gloomy silence. I saw he sus- 
pected me on the spot of being an inferior creature, a 
mere member of the proletariate. Yet his devotion to 
our monarchical institutions filled me with unbounded 
pleasure. Some thoughtless persons might call him snob- 
bish and Philistine ; but what reasonable creature can 
doubt the stability of monarchy in England so long as an 
Englishman can find his deepest pleasure in the spectacle 
of Royalty disembarking—somewhat the worse for sea- 
sickness—from the Calais packet ?. Depend upon it, the 
heart of England is still true to the core. 

The only other incident which occurred on my way was 
at an intermediate station, where the porter who took the 
tickets endeavoured to slam the doors with a most unne- 
cessary expenditure of kinetic energy. “‘ May I suggest,” 
I observed blandly, as he turned the handle of our car- 
riage, “that you might shut the doors a little less for- 
cibly?”  You’re at liberty to make any suggestion you 
please,” answered the representative of the Company, 
‘‘ but it ain’t likely you’re going to be attended to.” And 
he slammed that particular door with a violent effort which 
must have really given his arm a most painful wrench. 
Such self-sacrificing devotion to duty is beyond all praise. 

At the next station the Company at last effected its 
object. The guard had kept his eye upon me from the 
moment of starting. He saw a very grimy-looking navvy 
in a deep state of inebriation upon the platform. I 
observed a momentary consultation with the porter; a 
gleam of revenge fired the eye of the guard; and then 
guard and porter together caught the navvy on either side, 
and plumped him down into the seat beside me which 
had just been vacated by the lady with the hymn-book. 
I remonstrated ; I called for the station-master; I took 
down the numbers of the officials ; but all in vain. The 
Company was avenged; and I gave up the attempt in 
despair. I rushed to the booking-office, took a first-class 
ticket for the rest of the way, and buried my griefs in an 
elbowed seat. A Casual Ward is all very well for a 
beginner ; but it must take a hardened hand to try a third- 
class carriage. 

No, it will not do to begin at that end either. After 
my single experience of one Parliamentary train, I am 
compelled to acknowledge that more might be done to 
introduce culture among the third-class passengers by 
giving them plain-cushioned seats, by recognising their 
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right to one-fifth of a bench per head, by studying the 
normal conformation of the vertebral column, by prevent- 
ing their knees from unseemly collision, and by imposing 
an outward suppression of natural contemptuous feeling 
on the part of the officials, than even by the occasional 
presence in their midst of that refining and elevating 
influence, An EARNEST MAN. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
ee 
A CLERGYMAN’S DOUBTS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—It would be a great pity that the interesting 
discussion which has been going on in your columns 
under this heading should come down to an unprofitable 
contest about words and thin shades of meaning between 
myself and “Cantab,” for there is thus danger of the 
original question being lost sight of. 

Relative to that question, certainly to my thinking 
both classes of the sceptical clergyman—both he who 
enters, and he who (whatever his circumstances) remains 
in the Church a sceptic—are, speaking absolutely, equally 
guilty of dishonesty, and my admitting, speaking rela- 
tively, that peculiar circumstances create an excuse for 
‘An Earnest Clergyman,” does not affect the former 
statement. 

**Cantab ” says :—“ The practical question is not what 
is of God, but what we have reason to accept as such,” 
and follows this up by asking if there is the same evidence 
for all the Articles of the Christian Creed. Now it appears 
to me that the Articles of the Christian Creed depend 
upon one another, and surely, if we accept any of them 
at all, we must accept the whole Christian scheme, and vice 
versé. Taking the great fundamental doctrines upon which 
the supernatural claimsof Christianity are based, the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement, the Resurrection and Ascension, 
to what purpose can we believe one of these doctrines 
and reject another or others? ‘“ Cantab,” however, talks 
as if the dogmas of Christianity were numerous, and 
admitted of individual choice and rejection. It seems 
to me that if a man has reason to believe any one of the 
great dogmas of Christianity, he has not only reason, but 
is virtually compelled, to believe the others, so entirely do 
they depend upon and dovetail into one another, and 
vice versd. And “Cantab’s” view, which practically 
amounts to the assertion that Christianity may be partly 
of God, partly of man, or, to state it another way, the 
joint product of man’s invention and God’s revelation, is, 
I maintain, the irrational one, and not mine—that it is 
either the one or the other. 

When “Cantab” remarks that the “ superficial plausi. 
bility” of my language is so apparent that he “ does not 
pretend to say that Azs views will recommend themselves 
to the majority of your readers,” he is not very polite to 
them. I do not think, Sir, there are many amongst your 
readers who cannot detect the “superficial plausibility ” 
of an argument when such exists. But I must deny that 
there is necessarily any plausibility in the assertion that 
the true man would prefer death to dissembling his con- 
victions. I do not say that true men are therule. I 
believe that a true man is the exception, but it does not 
follow because he is the exception that there is any plau- 
sibility in statements of how he will act when we do come 
across him. And though “ Cantab’s” sarcastic observa- 
tion—that it is “easy for persons comfortably situated to 
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say, &c.”—is very good, he will allow me to point out that 
the fact of my situation cannot affect the truth or false- 
hood of my description of what the true man would do 
when brought to the test. 

“Cantab” instances the recantation of Galileo wien 
arraigned before the Inquisition, and asks whether his 
behaviour deserves abuse. Well, for my part, I should 
certainly never abuse it, because I regret to say I enter- 
tain the uncomfortable conviction that under such cir- 
cumstances I should have acted in the same way ; and as 
regards the questions whether the expediency was suffi- 
cient for justification, and whether he was guilty of 
cowardice or not—fot homines, tot sententia. But I cer- 
tainly cannot accord him the exceptional title of “ true 
man,” inasmuch as he was untrue to his conviction— 
sensibly so, perhaps, under the circumstances, but none 
the less untrue. A man cannot (to borrow a homely 
truism) eat his cake and have it too; and if we are to 
call Galileo a “true man,” what honour does the title 
confer on Bruno and his fellow-martyrs of history, who 
faced the terrors of death for what they held as truth? 
What I condemn is the sacrifice of conviction in the 
matter of religion to expediency in the daily life of the 
present day, and that, too, most especially in a clergyman, 
who I maintain is, from his peculiar position, bound to 
honesty in the matter. I took exception, in the first 
instance, to the laying down as a general principle (which 
it appeared to me “Cantab” in his first letter to you did) 
that there is or can be a legitimate sphere of action in the 
Church for the man who can appreciate the moral though 
not the dogmatic side of the Church’s teaching; or, to 
state it another way, that a man can honourably receive 
the wages of the Church while false to his ordination 
vows, false to his feliow-men, false to himself. Against 
this view I write, and still write ; and though I admit that 
in “ An Earnest Clergyman’s ” case circumstances excuse 
the dishonesty of his miserable position, I certainly can- 
not accord him, while he remains in that position, the 
exceptionable title of “true man.” ‘Cantab” apparently 
thinks this very cruel of me, but I know that “ An 
Earnest Clergyman ” will not think so, for he has shown 
us in his letters that he has too fine a moral perception. 

To sum up, I would add that I do not write as a 
champion of dogmatic orthodoxy: I believe the true 
origin of the supernatural claims of Christianity is to be 
found in the superstitious worship accorded a great 
intellect in a dark age, and in the enthusiasm of the 
first converts to a noble philosophy. But if I do not 
hold the popular view of our religion, I appreciate, I 
hope, as really as the most orthodox, the principles of 
truth and morality; and therefore it is that I have 
written to protest against the attempt (as I conceived it) 
to represent the sceptical clergyman’s position as one 
possible with those principles. 

But as far as orthodoxy goes, the fact is, our religious, 
and so to a large extent, as being intimately bound up 
with it, our moral and social systems are still full of 
error ; and werare at the present time in a state of transi- 
tion. Men’s minds are at length waking up to a vigorous 
rejection of the false twaddle that has been invented and 
perpetuated in the sacred name of religion. Well may 
we exclaim, O religion! how many blasphemiés have 
been created in thy fair name! The degrading notion of 
man, entertained by those who can and will recognise 
in the human heart nothing but evil; the blasphemous 
view of the Deity according to which the good God is 
made to appear as if He was a malignant spirit, subject 
to caprice, ever tempting and punishing His creatures, to 
be propitiated by voluntary suffering and an unnatural 
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ascetism ; the “ withering” doctrines of Hell and Dam- | general alarm, it is of the highest importance to point 


nation—the beliefs, I say, which have propagated these 
and similar puerilities, and so permeated our moral and 
social systems, with false and morbid principles, are dying 
fast—dying hard, it may be, but none the less inevitably, 
as surely as all the products of superstition and ignorance 
which have flourished in the childhood of our race will 
eventually die. All I urge is, let us in this eventful 
epoch of the world’s history be honest and sincere, and 
quit us like men—yea, and like true men. Don’t let us 
be indifferent or half-hearted in the cause of truth, and 
- don’t let us, in religion at least, sacrifice conviction to 
expediency ; for we cannot now be tortured or put to 
death for our opinions, and the age of bigotry and in- 
tolerance is, happily, passing away for ever! ‘We can- 
not all invent new truths, but we can all do something 
towards making what we believe to be truth shine a little 
brighter, so that sincerity and honesty are of the first 
importance.” And if the common view of Christianity 
is false, don’t let us therefore erroneously conclude that 
Christianity itself, and all that we love and reverence in 
Christianity, must fall along with that view ; but let us, as 
apostles of the truth, strive to show the world at large 
that the noble sentiments comprehended in the teaching 
of Jesus Christ—self-sacrifice, self-discipline, universal 
love—stand in no need of the vulgar exaggerations of the 
supernatural for their enchantment, neither depend upon 
them ; but that for and of themselves they will live in the 
hearts and be practised in the lives of the good and noble 
everywhere and for ever!—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, OXONIENSIS. 
London, March 26. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
caeina ne 
THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

HE announcement that the Oriental Bank will not 

only pay no dividend for the past half-year, but 

that their losses have absorbed nearly the whole of their 
reserve fund, has come upon the shareholders as an un- 
pleasant surprise. It is true that the last account but 
one showed losses amounting to £175,000, as against a 
net profit of £155,758, but this condition of affairs was 
stated to be of an entirely exceptional character, and 
chiefly to have been brought about by mismanagement at 
the Ceylon and Port Elizabeth branches ; and at the sub- 
sequent meeting held on the 16th of October, 1878, the 
balance of net profit was declared at 491,240, of which 
475,000 was distributed as dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum, and the chairman expressed the 
pleasing anticipation that the present half-year would 
show a similarly favourable result.. With no information 
before us, we cannot judge how the recent losses have been 
incurred, but we have every reason to believe that they 
will be found principally to have arisen from the depre- 
ciation of silver, and the unprecedentedly bad condition 
of the East Indian trade generally. Advances, too, have 
probably been made to growers and exporters upon goods 
which cannot be realised without heavy deficits. It is 
beyond measure to be regretted that this state of things 
was not revealed more gradually. The desire to declare 
dividends at any cost is one of the worst features of 
Joint-stock Banking, and it is more than likely that less 
favourable views of former .balance-sheets would have 
better prepared the public mind for the present revela- 
tion. Remembering how the troubles of 1866 affected 


the Indian banks, many of which fell, never to recover, 
during that panic, and helped in their fall to maintain the 


out that the present position is of a temporary character, 
and is confined to India ; further, that the re-arrange- 
ment of the currency question at present under considera- 
tion may help largely to ameliorate Indian business and 
the value of Indian securities. The business of the 
Oriental Bank is large and widely-spread ; its prestige is 
of old standing, and although the present prospect is un- 
favourable, the shareholders would be unwise were they 
to do anything to prejudice a concern of high value, which 
only awaits improved currency conditions to meet with 
all its former success. The Indian trade is surely not 
dead for ever, and the bank which is its principal 
support must have a future before it. We are told that a 
system is prevalent amongst the banks of bolstering up 
houses which have practically succumbed. A firm which 
has failed will point out to the bank who is its chief 
creditor, and the impossibility of realising an adequate 
dividend, and will obtain the holding over of its accept- 
ances and engagements, on the plea that time may permit 
it to stem the tide of misfortune. Nothing could well 
be more unwise than such a course. Engagements should | 
be liquidated at whatever cost, as experience has shown 
that credit is rarely, if ever, recovered when once lost. 
In the meantime, the Indian banks are fairly roused, and 
silver is being sent out to India to meet any local run 
which may arise. 


THe Cotron Trape.—Certain of the American 
journals are jubilant at the prospect of the supremacy 
in cotton manufacturing industry departing from us to 
their advantage. ‘They point out that between 1860 and 
1878 the falling off in our share of the world’s trade in 
this respect has been 8.8 per cent.—that is to say, in 
1860 49.4 per cent. (or nearly one-half) was carried on 
by us, and in 1878 but 40.6 per cent. In the same 
period their advance has been 3.5 per cent., while the 
Continent has gained 2.2 per cent., and India, which 
had no local industry at the earlier date, takes 3.1 per cent. 
of the whole. The Americans boast of the supremacy 
of their machinery, and allude to the well-known fact 
that we have been adulterating our goods. We are in- 
clined to think that our Lancashire manufacturers will 
rather be stirred to action than intimidated by these 
boasts. We have before now pointed out the danger 
which this important industry is incurring through the 
short-sighted policy of some of those who work it ; but a 
return to former sound principles will redeem our pres- 
tige, which has been weakened, but not lost. 

New SoutH Wa tes.—A new loan for the Colony of 
New South Wales for three millions sterling will shortly 
be offered for tender. The Queensland was extremely 
well taken, in spite of the fact that the public debt of that 
Colony is £42 per head of the population. 

Ecyrt.—And s0, after all the assurances to the con- 
trary, the interest on the Unified Debt is likely to be 
reduced. It is quite clear that Egypt cannot afford to 
continue paying six per cent., and it is said that Mr, Rivers 
Wilson is now occupied in deciding whether the future 
rate of interest is to be five or four, Whichever it will 
be, we are of opinion that the stock will rise when the 
official announcement is made to this effect, as the public 
will properly think the payment will be regular if authori- 
tatively fixed at the rate which Egppt can actually pay 
from its legitimate resources. 

America.—American Railway Stocks have been for 
some time past largely bought on this side by a powerful 
combination, at the head of which is the notorious Gould. 
These stocks were pawned with various banks while 
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the market was being worked. The sudden rise, how- 
ever, in the value of money in America has arrested the 
progress of the operation, and it is expected that a fall in 
these securities will follow. The drop in the American 
exchange is said to be due to this cause, 

FRANCE.—By the payment of the Minister of Finance 
to the Bank of France of 64,700,000 francs, the balance 
of the debt of the State to the Bank, arising from the 
Franco-German War, the last vestige of the financial 
effects of the disasters of France, disappears, The liquida- 
tion of this operation with the Bank relieves the finances 
of the country of a heavy burden. There is now no 
reason why the Three per Cent Rentes should not rise to 
the level of Consols. French credit is second to none, 
and deservedly so. Prudence of administration, com- 
bined with due development of natural resources, have 
brought about this result, which political stability will 
render permanent. 

Mexico.—Sefior Cervantes is in London, endeavouring 
to arrange for some payment to the Mexican bondholders. 
This announcement, or one similar to it, has so frequently 
been made that we do not advise the bondholders to 
indulge themselves with the fascinating hope of a speedy 

reward for their patience and long-suffering. The slight 
rise in Peruvians, induced by the prospect of the payment 
in June, has almost entirely disappeared, as the proba- 
bility of its being carried into effect appears more and 
more remote. 

Spain.—The new issue of Treasury Bonds has been 
arranged by the Banque d’Escompte. Monsieur de 
Soubeyran seems to be playing the part of a financial 
Figaro. He is to be heard of here, there, and every- 
where. His hold on Italy and Austria is being strength- 
ened every day, and he has now added Spain to his 
numerous fields of action. 

Tue visit of Mr. M. G. Zarifi, the well-known Turkish 
financier, is said to be with the object of inducing the 
English Government to appoint a special commissioner 
to inspect and receive the dues of the Turkish Custom- 
house. ‘The French Government is said to be willing to 
join in the scheme. By presenting the Sultan with some 
“‘ nocket-money,” it is hoped that he will be induced to 
give his assent to the plan, the mere mention of which 
has sufficed to induce a rise in Turkish stock. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


om 
OLYMPIC. 


ESPITE the bitterly cold weather, a large and 
critical audience assembled last Monday night at 
the Olympic Theatre to witness the first performance of 
another dramatic version of Goethe’s well-known legend 
of Faust. “Gretchen” is the title Mr. W. S. Gilbert has 
chosen for this his new play, and it was received, if not 
with enthusiasm, at all events with marked attention, and 
without the least token of dissatisfaction. 

In literature this work is far higher than anything Mr. 
Gilbert has hitherto attempted, but the popularity of the 
author, the studied care bestowed upon the scenery, the 
appointments, and all the accessories must, we fear, be 
held to account in no small degree for the indulgence 
with which the representation was greeted. The dialogue 
is entirely original, and the style that has been adopted 
justifies in a measure the remark made by a lady who 
occupied one of the stalls. She said, “The language 
reminds me as much of Shakespeare as a good réchauffé 
recalls the joint of yesterday.” But it is alike creditable 
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to Mr. Gilbert’s good taste and to his judgment. that he 
has honestly endeavoured to avoid a reproduction . of 
Goethe, And: in fact. he has imagined all. his. own inci- 
dents with the exception of the one situation in)which 
Mephisto (as he is pleased to call him) imparts. the: cir- 
cumstances of her husband’s death to Martha. The plot 
is confined solely to the story of Gretchen’s downfall, and 
this is certainly the most dramatic and the most pathetic 
episode in Goethe’s immortal work. But in Mr. Gilbert’s 
version the story of Faustus receives quite a new turn. 
His hero, being still in the prime of manhood and come- 
liness, cannot. be bribed to sell his soul to the “foul 
fiend” for youth and beauty; he is no decrepit philo- 
sopher who has spent his, life pouring over dusty tomes, 
the crucible of the alchemist, and the instruments of the 
observatory: He is still young, full of life and hope; 
but, having been jilted by a heartless woman, rashly 
hastens to bury his indignant grief in a monastery; and 
because he has taken the vows he imagines himself to 
be the incarnation of a cold cynical woman-hater. This 
radical divergence from the old conception of the charac- 
ter and conditions of Faustus gives rise to the funda- 
mental weakness which pervades the whole of Mr, Gil- 
bert’s play. -The motives for nearly all the leading 
incidents are unintelligible to the audience and weak in 
the extreme. The ardent passion for a woman which 
induced Faustus to leave the world and bury himself 
alive for twelve months, when he found that woman. un- 
worthy, would in itself prove an inseparable obstacle to 
his being able to renounce his vow and to transfer his 
affections with the “suddenness of thought” to. another 
idol upon no greater temptation than the glowing descrip- 
tion of a village maiden by her cousin and admirer—an 
old comrade of Faustus named Gottfried—followed by a 
vision conjured up by Mephistopheles, who, be it remem- 
bered, makes no secret of his fiendish nature and real 
motives. But on no stronger grounds than these does 
Faustus decide to throw off his monk’s gown and to sally 
forth into the world to woo this “ perfect lady.” Perhaps 
the strongest apparent inducement for this strange, un- 
natural freak is that Mephistopheles has urged with grim 
irony that a sort of offensive and defensive alliance 
between two mortals with such high principles as 
Gretchen and Faustus might vanquish even himself. 
It is difficult to imagine such abject simplicity as would 
allow a victim to fall into such a trap! And yet this 
is the trap which successfully closes on Mr. Gilbert’s 
Faustus. It is needless to dwell upon the sequel. 
The pure virtue of Gretchen does not prove to be so firm 
a rock as to justify Faustus’s sanguine expectation, and 
to render them both invulnerable. In deference, how- 
ever, to the highest sense of propriety, the veil is not 
lifted from poor Gretchen’s sin; she is scarcely accused 
of more than listening rather too readily to the 
addresses of a handsome stranger. Thus tragic interest 
is arrested, and there ensues in consequence a further 
enfeeblement of an already far too feeble story, And 
then Gretchen repels her lover, and even flies to the 
Cross for protection, simply because she hears from his 
own lips that he is a runaway monk. Loving him: with 
all her heart, she swears never in this world to look upon 
him again ; and he, equally in love, after making without 
avail some sophistical excuses, very tamely submits to her 
extraordinary sentence, and then suddenly makes up his 
mind to try the cloisters again—a resolve which he 
carries out, to the unspeakable vexation of Mephisto- 
pheles. Now Gretchen withers away in grief and dis- 
appointment because Faustus had been induced, to 
renounce his frock and cowl even for a short time; 
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but the latter forces himself upon her in her dying 
moments, and is magnanimously pardoned ; she having 
also saved his life from the avenging sword of Gottfried, 
an individual blessed with quite as much simplicity and 
prosaic singleness of mind as the young monk, for he 
went to the wars confiding both his love and the care of 
her he loved to the handsome, rehabilitated Faustus, 

- "The play extends over four acts, and it must be con- 
fessed that all this is but a sorry and impotent dénoue- 
ment, especially as there is nothing from first to last in 
the character of Faustus to enlist either the sympathy or 
the respect of the audience, or to soothe the feeling that 
there is a painful want of poetical justice in the fate of 
the hero, allowed to live on, while the innocent victim of 
his passion comes to so sad and untimely an end. 
* ‘The acting, as a whole, cannot be said to do full 
justice to the play. Miss Marion Terry’s Gretchen is a 
very sweet, innocent, and telling performance. She has 
well conceived her part: her sorrows appeal with real 
force, and awaken the true sympathy of the audience, 
Perhaps she sustains a too uniformly broken voice, 
especially during the first two acts; but we doubt if 
anyone could be found to make very much more of 
this difficult 7é/. Mr. H. B. Conway acts Faustus 
with an ease and grace that does him infinite credit, 
and at times he shows evidence of tragic force and 
admirable suppressed emotion such as he has never 
shown before ; indeed, we confess that the excellence 
of this gentleman’s acting was a most agreeable surprise. 
Mr. Archer as Mephisto Jooks his part well, and at times 
he is sufficiently impressive; but in his rendering there 
is too much of the charlatan trickster, and not enough 
versatility for the plausible fiend he is meant to represent. 
The rough soldier Gottfried cannot be said to lack energy 
in Mr. Billington. 

We fear Mr. Gilbert’s “Gretchen” does not contain 
the elements to ensure a solid success, although the 
literary merit of the play is undeniable. The London 
theatre-going public is largely, if not principally, com- 
posed of Protestants, who will hardlyappreciate Gretchen’s 
abhorrence for the young monk’s temporary evasion of 
his religious obligations, and Mr. Gilbert has elected 
that this point shall be the motive for the dénouement of 
his play. 


MUSIC. 
—— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

OTWITHSTANDING his absence in America, 
N Mr. Mapleson is ready betimes with his prospectus. 
His season will not commence until April 26, or nearly 
three weeks later than that of Covent Garden ; while both 
impresarios begin a week earlier than was anticipated. 
But for the uncertainty that attended the settlement of 
Madame Christine Nilsson’s engagement, the announce- 
ments respecting the Italian season at her Majesty’s could 
have been placed before the public weeks ago. For Mr. 
Mapleson depends almost entirely on his old company, 
and such débutants as he will bring fotward have been 
engaged some time. Among the latter the only one of 
whom we know much is Mdlle. Vanzandt, a daughter of 
Mdile. Vanzini, and a soprano of great promise. This 


young lady has just made her dédé¢ at Turin with 
wonderful success, and altogether enough is said of her 
to indicate an important acquisition to our lyric boards. 
The list of prime donne is undoubtedly strong, the 
presence of both Christine Nilsson and Etelka Gerster in 
the troupe forming an attraction such as Mr. Mapleson 
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has been unable to boast since the death of poor 
Tietjens. In addition, we find the tried names 
of Minnie Hauk, Marie Réze, Kellogg, Vanzini, 
Salla, Crosmond, Lablache, Tremelli, and Trebelli. 
Neither is the list of men wanting in quality, 
unless we give vent to a grumble at the absence of 
the name of Faure. The French baritone is sucha tower 
of strength that he ought always to be worth his terms, 
high as they are. However, moderate strength is 
ensured by the engagement of artists like Fancelli, Cam- 
panini, Candidus, Masini, Del Puente, Galassi, Rota, 
Behrens, Ordinas, and Foli. The return of Sir Michael 
Costa is indeed welcome, and Sir Julius Benedict under- 
takes for the first time the direction of all concerts. As 
usual, a number of intended novelties are mentioned, 
some of which have latterly found their way into Mr, 
Mapleson’s prospectus with surprising regularity, but 
with the equal certainty of being shelved before the end 
of the season. Among these may be included Verdi’s 
“Forza del Destino,” Gluck’s “ Armida,” and Rossini’s 
“‘Gazza Ladra.” But thereisreason for hoping that this year 
we shall really see “Aida,” “Armida,” and “Semiramide;” 
and if one of the last two should again be discarded it may 
be in favour of Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” an opera which 
has created some stir in Italy. “Rienzi” may be con- 
sidered as already on the stage of Her Majesty’s, as Mr. 
Carl Rosa leaves behind his stage accessories; and the 
preparations for “ Aida” are even now on the way. On 
the whole, Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus gives promise of a 
season that will not, artistically, bring discredit on Her 
Majesty’s-Theatre. We may warn him, though, that in 
matters relating to the mise-en-scene more care and excel- 
lence will be looked for than have hitherto been dis-. 
played. Many shortcomings have been forgiyen that a 
little ordinary attention and extra outlay would have 
averted. This has been clearly proved during the 
season Mr. Carl Rosa has just brought to an end, whilst 
if mere lavish mounting be in question, “ Rienzi” will 
have formed a ‘“ dangerous precedent” for the future 
audiences of Her Majesty’s. 


NovELTIES AT THE PopuLaR CoNcERTS, — Mr, 
Chappell has been tolerably liberal with new works this 
season, and two more were added to the list on Saturday 
and Monday respectively. That given at the afternoon 
concert was a sonata for pianoforte and violoncello by 
Balfe, and we are glad to say that as an example of 
simple, melodious chamber-music it is worthy the pen of 
our gifted countryman. By the trio performed last year 
and this sonata, it has been distinctly established that 
Balfe possessed powers as a composer of abstract music 
for which credit was not given him during his lifetime, 
and we are all the more content to have this opportunity 
of doing homage to his abilities. Monday’s novelty was. 
a set of vocal pieces by Herr Georg Henschel, entitled 
“‘ Serbisches Liederspiel.” It consists of ten numbers— 
three quartets, three duets, and four solos—and of these 
three charmed so much on first hearing as not to escape 
encores. The words, carefully rendered into English by 
Mrs. Macfarren, are excellent, and Herr Henschel has 
set them to music im very pleasing style, some of the 
numbers being really beautiful He has taken the 
“ Liebeslieder ” of Brahms for his model, and so suc- 
cessfully, that there is every reason to believe the 
“ Liederspiel” will become equally popular. The 
vocalists, Frls. Friedlander and Redeker, Mr. Shake- 
speare and Herr Henschel, executed their task to 
absolute perfection, and Mdlle. Janotha played the 
accompaniments with exquisite taste. 
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circumstances. _ Nay more, he who could still uphold 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


enmagigtmaneme 
LORD BEACONSFIELD.* 


AD this work not been successively announced 

as “in preparation” and “about to be pub- 
lished,” with a very considerable flourish of trumpets ; 
had it not been heralded with as much pomp as if it 
were what it purports to be, a true history of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s life ; it would certainly not have emerged 
from the obscurity it merits. But it has been so success- 
fully puffed in the columns of some newspapers, and so 


' extensively advertised in many more, that it is not un- 


likely to be largely inquired after. Only asked for and 
looked into—no more ; for however amusing a scurrilous 
pamphlet or a violent Party speech may be, few people 
will, we think, have the patience to read through nearly 
seven hundred pages which consist almost entirely of 
gross invective, outrageous exaggerations, and garbled 
statements. We should be doing the greatest injustice 
to the leaders of the Liberal Party if we could suppose 
that any one of them could patiently accept a book like 
this to be an exposition of their views of the conduct and 
policy of the Conservative Premier. Not Mr. Gladstone, 
in the eloquent rush of his most violent attacks on the 
Ministry, nor even Professor Thorold Rogers in his most 
inflammatory speech on the south side of the Thames, 
could so far neglect truth for falsehood, and mistake the 
narrowest sectarianism for Liberalism, as does the author 
of this latest contribution to contemporary history. 

In Mr. O’Connor’s eyes Lord Beaconsfield has com- 
mitted the two greatest crimes of which any human 
being can be guilty. In the first place, he is a Jew; in 
the second, he has, in the course of fifty years, changed 
his mind and policy several times. On these two strings 
the author harps throughout the work. It is true that 
he varies the theme occasionally by pointing out that Mr. 
Disraeli was in the constant habit of lying, that he 
thought of no interests except his own, that he was and 
is cursed with an inordinate personal vanity, that he has 
been guilty of the blackest ingratitude, ruthlessly throw- 
ing over men who had helped him whenever it suited his 
altered views ; that he is a bad novelist, and a worse 
poet. But all these accusations, grave as some of them 
may be, sink into absolute insignificance in the author’s 
eyes in comparison to the heinous, unpardonable, and 
absolutely damnable sins of the Premier’s Hebrew origin 
and of his inconsistency. 

Taking the last charge first, we must confess that we 
are quite unable to understand how any rational being 
who is supposed to have studied history, and pretends 
to instruct his fellow-creatures by the publication of a 
political biography, can found an accusation of dishonesty 
on the fact that Lord Beaconsfield altered his views on 
many subjects more than once during a public career 
which has extended over nearly half a century. We are 
equally unable to perceive why Mr. Hitchman, in his 
life of the Premier, which appeared three months ago, 
hotly denies this fact, and attempts to rebut the 
evidence in an indignant if not convincing manner. 
It appears to us so clear as hardly to require state- 
ment that it can be no crime in a politician, nor 
even in an ordinary man, whose opinions need not 
necessarily affect, nor be affected by, those of the general 
public, to modify his views with the progress of the age, 
the development of institutions, and the change of 
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the same views in 1870 as in 1830 might justly be 
accused of standing still while the whole world around 
him was moving forward, and such a man, being inevit- 
ably left behind in the general. advance of civilisation, 
would be utterly unfit to take a leading, or any, political 
position. And descending from generals to particulars, 
we fail to find in the career of Lord Beaconsfield’s con- 
temporaries any great example of that immutability the 
absence of which appears a crime both to Mr. O’Connor 
and to Mr. Hitchman. Lord Palmerston began life as 
a Tory, to end it as a Whig; Mr. Gladstone was for 
many years one of the strongest supporters. of Church 
and State ; the Duke of Wellington himself, although he 
may not have changed his opinions, largely modified his 
actions ; in fact, we look in vain for an example ofan emi- 
nent politician who during a public career of equal length 
has not in some most important particular largely 
moulded his politics to altered circumstances. 

The first charge is still more utterly groundless and 
absurd. Will any sane reader believe that our author 
makes a great point, and as he considers a very palpable 
hit, of the fact that the poet Rogers, “an impure 
sensualist,” was Benjamin Disraeli’s godfather? Even 
this is hardly as venomous, though it is sillier, than the 
following passage on Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern 
policy :— 

“ Now I think I shall be able to prove that Mr. Disraeli 
treated the whole question from the standpoint of the Jew. I 
find in several of his works these feelings of kinsmanship 
between the Mussulman and the Jew distinctly laid down. 
0 Seti These passages were written as far back as 1842, and 
may therefore be taken as the expressions of his genuine 
feelings on the question; and his general view then upon 
this question of Turkey is, that, as a Jew, he is a kinsman of 
the Turk, and that, as a Few, he feels bound to make com- 
mon cause with the Turk against the Christian. And mark 
the ene pros which unfolded itself before the 
eyes of Lord Beaconsfield in this controversy! . .. . Would 
not the shame of Israel be indeed blotted out, and its glory 
reach a sublimer height than it had ever touched even in its 
stupendous past, if in the nineteenth century of Christendom, 
this nineteenth century of Jewish persecutions, Jewish 
degradation, Jewish humiliation by Christians, a single Jew 
could mould the whole policy of Christendom to Jewish aims 
—could make it friendly to the friends and hostile to.the foes 
of Judea.” : 

It would probably be impossible to compress more 
folly and more mis-statements into one paragraph. It 
would be idle to waste argument to show that in oppos- 
ing Russia’s ambitious views, Lord Beaconsfield only 
carried out the policy which the common-sense of the 
great majority of English Christians demanded. A con- 
siderable minority thought, and still thinks, that he did 
not go far enough in opposing those views, and that 
he ought to have been firmer and more energetic. This 
minority is, of course, composed of members of every 
religious denomination, and of both sides of the House. To 
call this a Hebrew policy—to speak, as the author does 
on page 672, of the return from Berlin as “the 
triumph of Judea, a Jewish policy, a Jew”—would be 
mere inane folly undeserving of serious criticism, if, un- 
fortunately, the work did not pretend to be based on 
historical facts and were not largely supported by quo- 
tations from Hansard and various Blue Books. We shall 
presently see how these authorities are made to serve 
Mr. O’Connor’s purpose. The copious notes and 
references at the foot of many of the pages, however 
misleading they may be, are apt to produce in the mind 
of the ingenuous reader, unversed in the tortuous ways of 
Irish authors, and trustful in the mystic letters M.A, a 
belief that the book is intended to be impartial, but that 
the damning facts in Lord Beaconsfield’s career are so 
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terribly numerous as to overwhelm the writer, and carry 
him, mailgré lui, into the camp of the Opposition. _ In 
fact, on page 652, Mr. O’Connor tells us as much ina 
passage we have no space to quote at length, He says 
that “it is not his fault if he (Lord Beaconsfield) has 
carried into old age the follies, the faults, the scandals of 
his youth.” Against this, the grave garb of the Historian 
which the author seeks to assume, it is our duty to warn 
our readers. The costume is a disguise ; the gravity is 
an imposture : it is not the lion we see, but only the ass 
in lion’s skin, and we have proved it by quoting some of 
his brays.. Is it necessary to point out that in casting 
mud at Lord Beaconsfield, our mock-historian asperses, 
in the passage we have quoted, the whole nineteenth 
century, which he calls the “‘ century of Jewish persecu- 
tion and degradation, Jewish humiliation by Christians.” 
The epithets lavished on our era are as truthful and as 
fair as those with which he so plentifully bespatters the 
subject of his biography from the first page to the last. 
The plan on which such works are now manufactured 
appears simple enough. And we can oblige our readers 
with the receipt, which will enable them, with very little 
trouble, to write a much better book than the one before 
us. First choose your hero, say Lord A or Mr. B, and 
make up your mind if you wish to prove him a fiend 
or an angel. Say you want to prove him a fiend; then 
buy up, at the second-hand bookstalls, as many Parlia- 
mentary papers, contemporary pamphlets, and other 
political literature as your means will allow. There is 
no occasion for the series of Blue Books to be complete, 
nor for the pamphlets to treat both sides of the question. 
On the contrary, too much evidence is apt to confuse the 
writer. Add to the above authorities all the squibs 
against A you can find. Read them carefully, mark- 
ing all the passages in which your hero is accused 
of all the seven deadly sins, and as many more as the 
dictionary of Billingsgate will supply. Cut them out and 
burn the passages, speeches, or documents in which his 
conduct is defended, so as to get rid of the evidence in 
his favour, which you should also try to forget as soon as 
possible. Having done this, string the printed matter you 
have collected together by as much scurrility as you 
can command, and send the lot to your printer. The 
trick is done. A great historical work has been written. 
Of course if Mr, B is to be an angel, the reverse process 
must be applied. We had occasion, some weeks ago, to 
review Mr. Hitchman’s “ Lifeof Lord Beaconsfield,” and we 
were compelled to criticise it rather severely. Mr. Hitch- 
man apparently approached somewhat nearly to the second 
process. For him, our veteran Premier was an unstained 
angel—one who had never committed a foolish act and 
was quite incapable of ever perpetrating a sinful one. The 
book was, in many respects, a very poor one. But it is 
undoubtedly to be ranked far higher than Mr. O’Connor’s. 
‘The Public Life of Lord Beaconsfield” was written by 
a painstaking admirer, who, in the humble attitude of a 
Busch or a Boswell, without the advantages which intimacy 
with their hero conferred on them, attempted to follow in 
their footsteps. As “ Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire,” 
if not for history itself, the work possesses a certain value. 
But “ Lord Beaconsfield : a Biography,” possesses none at 
all. For, apart from the fact that it is pleasanter to read 
a work written by a man who always looks on everything 
his hero says or does through rose-coloured spectacles, 
than to peruse one of which every page reeks with the 
gall of impotent slander and with the venom of jealous 
hatred, Mr. Hitchman has, at any rate, the inestimable 
advantage of quoting speeches levelled against Lord 
Beaconsfield as well as those in his fayour, and of dis- 
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cussing every vexata guestio with admirable conscientious- 
ness, even though with distinct and openly confessed 
partiality. Mr. O’Connor’s plan is much simpler. He 
skips whole Parliamentary Sessions, and even entire 
years, if he cannot find in their history a peg on which 
to hang a charge against Lord Beaconsfield. And we 
may take it for granted that if he has not found such a 
peg it has not been for want of searching. He simply 
dismisses these periods with such remarks as “we will 
pass over,” or “ we need not dwell on,” the “ next one or 
two years,” as the case may be. 

The language of the book is, on the whole, better than 


its matter, and would often be powerful if it were not ~ 


grossly exaggerated. It is, however, disfigured by some 
absurd blunders, which, we suppose, are an inevitable 
consequence of the author’s nationality. Thus (page 551) 
we read: “These words are utterly subservient of the 
principles on which the Ministry hold office.” Of course 
subversive is what the author means, although, as it 
happens, the statement in the context is absolutely un- 
true. His French is painfully weak. Persons who are 
not well acquainted with the language of our neighbours 
have two characteristics : they are always quoting it, and 
they always adorn their quotations with superfluous 
accents. But we have never seen sa/én before, and we 
should have thought that any printer’s reader would have 
corrected the line :— 


“ Glorie au Marquis de Carabas,” 


which, by the bye, is another graceful specimen of our 
author’s historic style of speaking of the subject of his 
memoir. 


MISCELLANIES, LITERARY. AND RELIGIOUS.* 


HESE three portly volumes of miscellanies are 
interesting enough merely from the intrinsic value 

of their contents. But they have an additional source of 
interest when we consider who is their author, and what 
manner of man that author is. ‘The Bishop of Lincoln 
is the best representative now living of the old Anglican 
school of learned clergy. From the death of Bishop 
Thirlwall to the recent appointment of Canon Lightfoot 
to the see of Durham he was—with all respect to the 
Right Reverend Bench—the only occupant of that Bench 
who came up to the ancient standard of Bull and Water- 
land. There are among the present Bishops of the 
English Church many persons accomplished in various 
pursuits, earnest in the discharge of their duties, and 
eloquent enough as eloquence goes in these rather 
degenerate days. But Dr. Wordsworth is perhaps the 
only one who possesses the full range of what was once 
thought the appropriate culture of an ecclesiastical 
dignitary ; that is to say, an accurate and scholarly 
acquaintance with the whole extent of classical literature, 
a full knowledge of the patristic writings, a command of 
the polished academic English which has almost gone 
out in these days of flippancy and jargon, and, at the 
same time, a familiarity with modern tongues and 
European literature. The list of the Bishop’s works 
reads like the list of those of a Benedictine of the seven- 
teenth century. There is an annotated edition of the 
Old Testament in English, and of the New Testament in 
Greek, which shows not merely a full knowledge of the 
latter tongue and of Hebrew, but also an acquaintance 
with the whole vast, voluminous, and too often arid 
literature of Biblical commentary, from the earliest Father 
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to the latest German neologist. There are hand-books 
of popular theology which have reached their tenth 
edition, editions of classical authors which have been for 
years recognised as standard editions, volumes of con- 
troversy, biographies, hymns, sermons innumerable, and, 
besides all this, some of the best works extant on the 
topography of ancient and modern Greece, and a great 
mass of floating contributions to periodicals, from which 
latter chiefly Dr. Wordsworth has drawn the materials of 
these three volumes of “ Miscellanies.” The first article 
here reprinted consists of excerpts from a little book, by 
which, nearly half a century ago, the young Cambridge 
man opened the eyes of the scholars of Italy and 
Germany to the scarcely-noticed Graffiti, or wall-inscrip- 
tions, of Pompeii. The latest is a letter, dated within 
the present year, to the Oxford University Commis- 
sioners on proposed or possible alterations. of the 
constitution of Brasenose and Lincoln Colleges. At 
the present moment, if any address in the learned 
tongues is wanted by the English Church, it is to 
the Bishop of Lincoln that application is always made. 
His pen is as ready with Greek and Latin as with 


English, and it is impossible for any scholar, as he reads — 


the Epistle to the Archbishop of Cyprus, or the Circular 
Letter of the Pan-Anglican Synod, to avoid reflecting 
how many dignitaries of the English Church could once 
have done these things and how few could do them now. 

Such a book as this gives the reviewer an irresistible 
temptation to moralise, or rather to consider a subject of 
very considerable importance to the social welfare of the 
nation. We have said that it would be vain to seek for 
many analogues to the Bishop of Lincoln in the English 
Church now, and we fear that it is still vainer to look for 
them in the future. Dr.-Wordsworth himself considers 
the subject in more than one place in these volumes, 
but he takes, if anything, too sanguine a view of the 
matter. The old variety of Anglican clergy grew out of 
a very complicated set of conditions. In the first place, 
the Church was emphatically, though in no exclusive 
sense, a gentleman’s profession ; and it might be pretty 
fairly assumed that anyone who entered it would have 
the advantage of the fullest culture of the time. Next, 
the nature of that culture (which was almost exclu- 
sively literary, and, to use an old but useful word, 
“ humanist ”), has to be taken into consideration. The 
clergyman was, as a matter of course, a University man, 
and in all probability he was a fellow of his college, 
where, before undertaking active clerical work or residing 
as a member of a cathedral chapter, he spent long 
years in conditions favourable to continued study. 
When he was actually beneficed, his work was 
light, the demands made upon him by popular 
estimation were few, and the system of pluralities, 
objectionable in many respects as it was, frequently 
relieved him from the necessity of eking out an 
insufficient income by taking pupils or by hack writing. 
He belonged to a somewhat narrow caste, of which 
** scholar and gentleman ” was as much the shibboleth as 
*¢ officer and gentleman ” was the shibboleth of the army; 
and his learning was as much a matter of habit and 
class custom as of personal predilection. ll this is now 
changed. At school the future parson has a very large 
choice of studies, many of which lie quite outside the 
range of scholarship and literary accomplishment. At 
college he finds a distinct tendency among the most intel- 
lectually gifted men not to go into the Church, Clerical 
fellowships either go to inferior men or are taken by 
those who have a fixed intention of throwing them up at 
the expiration of the years of grace without taking orders. 


utmost difficulty in filling their livings, an , neem 

ifficulty | ing their li and are obliged to 
quest about for outsiders to take them, But even if the 
youthful Levite, as the pharse once went, be really a man 
of culture and scholarship, that scholarship and culture 


have but little chance of extending themselves after he 
has taken his degree and gained his fellowship. He 
finds himself at once absorbed in examining and tutorial 
work in his college—work useful and lucrative enough, 
no doubt, but leaving little time or inclination for fresh 
study beyond the narrow and well-beaten track of the 
university course. The Bishop refuses to ordain him or 
makes a difficulty about doing so unless he has some 
parish experience, and this makes still further inroad on 
his time. At last he obtains his priest’s orders, and’ pro- 
bably soon after his living. He is very lucky if he can 
live upon the latter without the assistance of coaching, 
writing for periodicals, and the like. But even if he be 
not thus hampered, his duties effectually prevent study. 
If his parish is in the country, he has to travel three miry 
miles in one direction to see an old woman with rheuma- 
tism, and three other miry miles in another to see an old 
man with sciatica. A curate is a heavy drain on his income, 
and so in one way or another not one man in ten can 
find leisure or means for study. As for the town parson, 
such a thing in his case is simply out of the question. 
His parish work is generally such as would take ten men 
to do it at all properly, and his sermons and services 
are nearly enough to occupy him even if there be no 
parish work at all. As for Bishops, everybody knows 
that they are perhaps the hardest-worked functionaries in 
the State. Between the Episcopate and the parochial 
clergy there is indeed the small class of cathedral digni- 
taries, whose circumstances are not unfavourable to study. 
But this class has been greatly cut down by ecclesiastical 
reform, and it is now chiefly recruited from the ranks of 
parish clergy, who have been for long years estranged from 
intellectual pursuits, and who, like the historic farmer, 
prefer to “lay their legs up and think of nothing,” after 
twenty years’ battle with curates and district visitors, or 
at most to indulge in the mild amusements of local 
archeology and ecclesiastical art. 

We have left ourselves but little space to describe the 
contents of these volumes, but the remarks we have 
already made constitute perhaps as fair a review of them 
as could be written. Their contents may be described 
as the guicquid agit of the scholar, remembering always 
that the scholar is one of a distinctly ecclesiastical caste. 
There are notes of travel in Italy, in France, and in Greece 
—notes which showan equally keen appreciation of ancient 
and modern literature, of archeology and of modern poli- 
tics, of the beauty of art and the beauty of nature. The 
secondvolume consistsin the main of more purely religious 
disquisitions than the first and third. The last is mainly 


occupied with what may be called ecclesiastical poli- - 


tics, with such questions as that of divorce, of the edu- 
cation of the clergy, and of other particulars in which 
the relations of Church and Stateareconcerned. Theseare, 
it is needless to say, for the most part burning questions, 
and it is at least probable that few readers will find them- 
selves in accord with the Bishop on every point which he 
discusses. But that isin such a case unavoidable. Dr. 
Wordsworth’s general ecclesiastical standpoint is what 
may be called the pure Anglican, or, as it has sometimes 
been irreverently termed, the “high and dry.” Dry or 
not, there can be little doubt that to this party have 
belonged most of the greatest names of the English 
Church, and that to its gradual extinction is due the 
unseemly bickering of parties for which that Church has 
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ugh-going Anglican to join in Church Unions. or 
Church iations, because in so doing he stultifies 
himself. The Church itself is his association, its Bishops 
his council, and its laws his rules.. A malicious person 
might perhaps add that the chief leaders of these party 
organisations are as much distinguished by tlie lack of the 
learning which is one note of Anglicanism, as by the 
presence of the fiery zeal in which Anglicans are con- 
spicuously lacking. One of the most characteristic things 
in these volumes is a collection of short sayings and 


maxims partly compiled, partly composed by Dr. Words- » 


worth for the use of the students of the: Lincoln Theo- 
logical College. These fensées in Latin, Greek, and 
English {the two former translated for the benefit of 
feeble folk) form in themselves a remarkable testimony to 
the reading, the judgment, and the literary skill of the 
compiler. In all these points Dr. Wordsworth need fear 
comparison with but few of his predecessors in the roll of 
the Anglican Episcopate. We wish we could think that 
many members of the present English Bench, on arriving 
at Dr. Wordsworth’s time of life, would be able to pro- 
duce such a florilegium of the literary results of their life’s 
work as that which is contained in these three volumes. 


STORIES FROM VIRGIL.* 


HE aim of Mr. Church’s work, and its inevitable 
limitations, are frankly set forth by himself ip his 
preface, where, while craving indulgence for the abate- 
ment of Virgil’s “ mastery of expression and splendour of 
style” incidental to the most adequate prose rendering, 
he hints that his version may serve to gain a recognition 
for Virgil’s claims as a great story-teller which they have 
not hitherto received.. The claim is just, equally on 
behalf of the poet and his adapter. If Mr. Church in a 
certain degree exhibits his author at a disadvantage by 
the enforced postponement of the latter’s “brilliant 
rhetoric and philosophy ” to straightforward narrative, it 
is, on the other hand, not impossible that his masculine 
version may be the first revelation to many of a vigour 
and healthy naturalness hitherto hardly allowed to this 
apparently most artificial of poets. Fascinated by Virgil’s 
art, we have almost forgotten the essentially romantic 
character of his incidents—some as wildly pathetic as 
anything in the “ Nibelungen Lied,” others as fantastic 
as Ariosto. Most readers probably experienced 
an involuntary surprise when they found the 
most romantic of modern English poets going 
straight from Scandinavian sagas to a version 
of the epic most commended by ordinary - critical 
verdicts for “judgment” and “correctness.” Mr. 
Church’s volume will show how just was Mr. Morris’s 
instinct when he recognised in the Latin bard a genius in 
many respects akin to his own. How far Virgil tran- 
scends Mr. Morris and every other poet who does not 
rank as the representative of a nation or an era Mr. 
Church’s versions cannot reveal; but many a young 
reader will date the first impulse to the discovery from 
the moment of his acquaintance with them. Nothing of 
the kind could, under the circumstances, well possess 
more literary effectiveness, or be better adapted to the 
taste of a well-trained but not over-trained youth. In 
saying this we certainly imply that the effect designed 
and produced by Mr. Church is not the effect designed 


* Stories from Virgil. By the Rev. ALFRED J. CuuRcH. With 
24 illustrations from Pinelli’s designs. Seeley, Jackson, and Halli- 
ay. 
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-or produced by Virgil himself. Virgil did not write for 
boys, though his poem soon became a school-book. He 
writes his epic as he no doubt wrote his letters, in the 
style fer se most appropriate to his theme. He is dig- 
nified because his subject requires dignity, but never 
archaic, artificial, or self-conscious, The same cannot be 
said of his translator, who is compelled to represent the 
majesty of his original by a diction studiously though 
delicately suffused with antique colouring, and differing 
from the purest speech of our day as archaism differs 
from simplicity. There was absolutely no alternative, and 
Mr, Church’s youthful readers will like him all the better; 
but the necessity renders him a less perfect literary repre- 
sentative of Virgil than erewhile of Homer. His transla- 
tion of the renowned description of Rumour will serve as 
a fair example of his artificial but energetic style :—_ 

Straightway went Rumour and told these things through 
the cities of Libya. Now Rumour, men say, is the youngest 
daughter of Earth, a marvellous creature, moving very 
swiftly with feet and wings, and having many feathers upon 
her, and under every feather an eye and a tongue and a 
month and a ear. In the night she flies between heaven 
and earth, and sleepeth not ; and in the day she sits on some 
housetop or lofty tower, or spreads fear over mighty cities ; 
and she loveth that which is false even as she loveth that 
which is true. So now she went telling through Lybia how 
fEneas of Troy was come, and Dido was wedded to him, 
and how they lived careless and at ease, and thinking not of 
the work to which they were called. 

Two hundred and sixty pages of writing, nervous and 
graphic as this, evidently constitute a volume of no 
common attraction. If something of Virgilian simplicity 
is lost, the loss is not wholly without its compensations. 
Mr. Church is more impetuous and Homerically straight- 
forward than his original, and aware of the defects of 
the latter, he has instinctively mitigated some of them 
without conscious departure from his text. The cold 
and unamiable character of Aineas, for example, somehow 
appears less uninviting in his pages than in Virgil’s. He 
deserves great praise for his endeavour to enter into the 
spirit of antiquity, and to faithfully reproduce all classical 
modes of thought, especially on religious subjects. He 
has, judiciously for his own purpose, altered Virgil’s 
arrangement, beginning with the Wooden Horse and the 
sack of Troy. If the last six books of the A®neid are 
less interesting than their predecessors, the fault is not 
his; his own taste and judgment are as conspicuous there 
as everywhereelse. Neither is it his fault if Pinelli is not 
Flaxman ; the designs of this Roman artist, if somewhat 
conventional and uninspired by a true conception of 
antiquity, are still spirited and expressive. We should 
have been glad nevertheless if it had been practicable 
to introduce a few illustrations from the Vatican Virgil. 


A MASTER MIND* 


HE life of so great a general and strategist as Field- 
Marshal Count Moltke must be of absorbing 
interest to all, whether military men or civilians. The 
former will read with admiration the consummate know- 
ledge displayed of all that pertains to the “‘trade of war,” 
while the latter cannot fail to appreciate the Field- 
Marshal’s keen perception of men and manners, the 
unswerving love of his country, and the powerful grasp 
of events which enabled him to predict the coming storm 
with marvellous accuracy. The work before us has been 
prepared by Professor W. Miiller, and with his sanction 
translated into English by Mr. Percy E. Pinkerton and 
ce cor ee, re 
MiiLLER, © ; ; 


edited by Captain H. M. Hozi W. Swan 
15, Paternoster Square. 
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edited by Captain H. M. Hozier. That both translator 


‘and editor have completed their task with great care and 


skill is evident. The original has lost but little if any- 
thing by the process, while in no instance can the peculiar, 
stilted style of English so generally found in translations 
be detected. Of the author’s work too much cannot be 
said. Compiling from various sources, Herr Miiller has 
taken the cream of each, and with great power com- 
pressed them into a biographical sketch of about 200 
pages. He has, moreover, confined himself to facts, 
wisely leaving them to speak for themselves, and sparing 
us the fulsome adulation so commonly bestowed by 
biographers on those whose lives they endeavour to 
chronicle. The book opens with the Bohemian cam- 
paign of 1866, that (to use Moltke’s own words) “ great 
and deathless page in the world’s history.” Why this 
should have been placed first we cannot understand. It 
tends, by anticipating, to spoil the interest of a life that 
commenced in 1800, and it would have been better to 
have led us step by step to the present day. 

On the 26th October, 1800, in Mecklenburg, was born 
Helmuth Karl Bernhard, now known to the world as 
Field-Marshal Count Moltke, the hero of Kéniggritz and 
Sedan. At the age of eleven he entered the Military 
Academy at Copenhagen, and first joined an infantry 
regiment of the Danish Army in the year 1819. Three 
years afterwards we find him gazetted as second Lieu- 
tenant to the 8th Infantry Regiment, then stationed at 
Frankfort. He had sickened of the Danish service, which 
offered no field for distinction, and preferred to enter the 
Army of Germany. Full of interest is the account of his 
four years’ sojourn in Turkey, dating from 1835 to 18309, 
where he first showed his great talent for organisation as 
well as his power of reading future events. What can be 
more prophetic than Moltke’s utterance more than thirty- 


five years ago: “If, then, it is come to this, that all 


her European neighbours constitute themselves the 
defenders of the once-dreaded Turkish realm at the same 
time that they dread its fall, it is not hard to comprehend 
how the final solution . . . may well take place under 
the time-honoured walls of Byzantium?” Again, writing 


in 1826, he says: “. . . It only wants a rebellion in the 
capital to give the finishing-stroke to the collapse of 
Turkish Monarchy. . . . But the peace of Europe seems 


less likely to be threatened by the conquest of Turkey at 
the hands of a foreign Power than by that kingdom’s own 
internal rottenness.” During the time he was in the East 
he had the task of endeavouring to reorganise the Turkish 
Army on the Russian system, and in 1829 was appointed 
Military Councillor to Hafiz Pacha in the campaign 
against Mehemet Ali—a campaign that ended in the 
total defeat of Hafiz by the Egyptian Army under Ibrahim 
Pacha. The advice and remonstrances of Moltke failing 
to produce any effect on the Turkish General, a disaster 
was inevitable. Returning to Germany in 1839, he 
gradually rose to the position of Chief of the Staff—a 
post we find him filling in 1858. No sooner there than 
his energetic mind devoted itself to the mobilisation and 
reorganisation of the Army. Shortly after he was asso- 
ciated with General Von Roon and Count Bismarck—as 
the author justly remarks, ‘“‘a trio which all the world 
might envy.” His first active services rendered to the 
Prussian Staff were, oddly enough, against his old 
employers the Danes. And this brings us to the 
Bohemian campaign of 1866, which resulted in such 
great things for Prussia, and led to Moltke’s being able 
to say in his speech on the war, ‘ Germany can now call 
herself Germany, and can confidently face the future.” 
What strikes one most in reading the account of the 


campaign is the clearness and distinctness of all orders 
issued by Moltke, while yet they leave full scope to the 
individual discretion of commanders. The pith of the 
despatches to the Generals commanding may be summed 
up in brief, “ This is to be done the best way you« can,” 
clearly showing the great confidence he was able to place _ 
in his officers. Had it been otherwise he would never 
have dared to have risked so much as he did when he 
assumed the responsibility of ordering the attack on the 
Austrians, and hazarding all on the arrival of the Crown 
Prince at Sadowa in time. The great tactician’s powers 
of combination, however, were never so clearly brought 
out as in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. Every 
move of the French was anticipated and provided for, 
with what fortune we know. The result could hardly 
have been otherwise, for on the one hand was ranged an 
army confident in its commanders, with a thorough 
organisation; on the other divided interests, political 
squabbles, and utter lack of confidence. Whether the 
French did or did not draw on themselves the war, as 
stated, we cannot discuss ; but it is evident that in the 
state of their organisation at that time it was hopeless to 
play the game of war against such a master mind as 
Moltke’s, and such an organisation as that of the Prussian 
army. 

Of great interest are his criticisms on Russian blunders 
and Russian civilisation, to be found on pages ror to 
111; and his speeches in the Reichstag—which, though 
few and far between, are always listened to with the 
greatest attention—show the utterer to be as good a 
politician as he has proved himself a soldier. Never 
losing sight of his motto, “ Erst wagen dann wagen ” (first 
weigh, then wage), his advice is as sound as his opposition 
is strong. To write the life of such a man must have 
been a pleasure, and those who have undertaken it have 
shown themselves worthy of the subject, and deserve our 
best thanks for presenting us with a book so full of 
interest—at the same time so true a description of a 
master-mind, 


THREE NEW NOVELS.* 


ARLYLE has declared that there is no use in 
writing a book unless one has something to says 

and the author of “The Grahams of Invermoy” would 
have done well to have followed this sound advice. It 
cannot be said, however, that he fails for want of a 
subject, for his book is like a panorama ; but it partakes, 
unfortunately, of the nature of that singularly unattractive 
class of entertainment. Scotland, Spain during the 
Peninsular War, India in the days of the Company, 
Paris after Waterloo, and Australia are introduced to the 
bewildered reader in brief and rapid sketches ; while in 
the intervals he is further treated to pictures of the 
stage, of fashionable society, and of the opium-smokers 
of London. Nevertheless, in spite of this extensive 
programme, the book contains, as, indeed, is announced 
on the title-page, “nothing new or strange.” The 
characters are very numerous, including no less than 
two heroes and two heroines. They are all modelled 
after conventional types, and, as they are completely 
devoid of any interest, the reader may be consoled to 
know that the majority of them disappear gradually 
during the course of the novel, only three or four survi- 
ving to the end. The story is greatly involved by the 
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introduction of numerous characters and incidents for no 
apparent object ; otherwise the plot is simple enough, 
being in the main a record of deaths. The early scenes, 
which are by far the best in the book, are laid in Scot- 
land. Allan Graham, the Laird of Invermoy, marries 
the daughter of his grieve, to the surprise of the 
village and to the mortification of his cousin, Miss Mary 
Graham. This lady, who is the only well-drawn cha- 
_ racter. in the novel, is a sweet, womanly person. She 
is soon reconciled, and devotes her whole life to her 
nephew, young Allan Graham. The book from this point 
is a history of the careers of Allan and of Duncan, the 
Laird’s son. Duncan turns out a handsome, dashing 
young man with a predilection for arms, while Allan 
shows an early preference for the counter. The young 
soldier succeeds very rapidly in gaining the affections of 
a certain Miss Ellen Barton, whose sister Agnes falls in 
love with Allan. But the latter youth has yielded to the 
blandishments of a beautiful #vagédrenne, who is a married 
lady and a highly melodramatic character. Allan is 
consequently sent to India by his friends, though he first 
sends a letter to the fascinating Mrs. Jutson, promising 
to marry her if ever she should be free. He soon, 
however, - forgets this incident, and, on his return to 
England, marries Agnes. There is now a deal of dying, 
and finally Allan and Ellen are left behind with Duncan’s 
children. Of course, Allan’s letter to Mrs. Jutson is made 
use of by that “creature,” as the author calls her; but 
she is not quite so artful as we are led to suppose, and 
somewhat tamely agrees to burn it. The style of this 
novel is free from the affectations and mannerisms which 
have crept into so many of our modern books, and the 
attempts at fine writing are few. The “ Grahams of 
Invermoy ” contains ample material for at least half-a- 
dozen novels. In fact, the author has attempted too 


much, and has only succeeded in producing an exces- | 


sively dull book describing a few events in the lives of 
some uninteresting people who are scarcely even 
sketched. 

Miss Frances Noble’s heroine is one of those paragons of 
female virtue who are only to be found, unhappily, in the 
pages of three-volume novels. Young, innocent, and 
guileless, she is left an orphan and an heiress in the 
hands of a weak and selfish stepmother and a cold and 
heartless sister, who is described as a “tall, statuesque 
lady.” She is removed, however, from these people to 
the house of one of her guardians, Mrs. Ashleigh, a rich 
and benevolent woman, who brings up her young ward with 
motherly care and affection. Here she falls in love with 
Mrs. Ashleigh’s son, Norman, who is one of those peculiar 
individuals who seem to delight the hearts of female 
novelists. He is, of course, tall and handsome, and he 
bears a striking resemblance to one of his ancestors, whose 
portrait is characterised by a stern haughtiness and a 
contemptuous sneer of the upper lip. Norman has been 
jilted when a boy by a faithless fair one, and has roamed 
through the world in a bitter frame of mind. Heis much 
given to the habit of standing with folded arms, and he 
occasionally gazes upon the ocean, for “the sound of 
the waves is like a lullaby to him.” The billing and 
cooing of the happy pair is sadly interrupted by the 
villain of the piece, one Louis Wilmot, who seeks Violet 
for her money; and Eleanor Gordon, the cruel sister, is 
stung to the quick on hearing of Violet’s success with 
the handsome Norman. “If ever I become acquainted 
with Norman Ashleigh I know I shall hate him,” she says, 
though when that event happens she loses her eect to the 
imposing youth. Wilmot now makes an unsuccessful pro- 
posal to Violet. “It is for another you have refused me,” 
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panitaltan « but I will not be defeated by him or I will 
be revenged.” He knows of Eleanor’s secret passion 
for Norman, and the lady with the statuesque face falls 
into his power. However, Norman and Violet become 
engaged, and on the death of Mrs. Ashleigh, Violet goes 
back to her old home in order to spend her last few 
months of unmarried life with her stepmother. Norman 


is now summoned to India to visit a sick relation, and — 


during his absence the two conspirators concoct a wicked 
scheme for ruining the happiness of the betrothed 
couple. Wilmot, who has acquired the art of imitating 
the handwriting of others, forges a letter purporting to 
have been sent from Violet to him, which is forwarded 
by Eleanor to Norman Ashleigh. The match 
is, of course, broken off, and Violet falls dangerously 
ill; but the wretched Eleanor is now a tool in 
Wilmot’s hands, and is compelled to marry. him. 
Remorse takes possession of her, and she grows consump- 
tive, while her evil partner dies of drink and dissipation. 
In despair she reveals the secret of the forgery, and then 
dies repentant, forgiven by Norman and his long-suffering 
bride. The plot of “Violet Mortimer” is melodramatic 
enough, but the characters are so common-place that the 
book is not very interesting. Norman Ashleigh is a sort 
of stage Sir Charles Grandison, and the conversations 
between him and Violet are generally battles of compli- 
ments, their remarks beginning with “Thank you, Nor- 
man,” or “Thank you, Violet.” In a country house 
Violet forms a school-girl friendship for a Miss Nellie 
Woodford, who is intended by the author to be a specimen 
of feminine sprightliness, which mainly consists, however, 
in a painful disposition to giggle and say silly things. 
Between these two young ladies there is much of what 
the fat boy in Pickwick called “kissing and hugging.” 
Miss Noble’s style of writing is simple and unaffected, 
and her book has the rare merit of being perfectly proper. 
But it sadly wants the master-touch, for we cannot take 
much interest in the deaths and marriages of people with- 
out any distinguishing character. The description of 
Eleanor’s tragic end is not without some power, but the 
rest of the book reminds us too much of a young 
lady’s diary. 

The translator of “Marco Visconti” has done great 
service to literature in introducing this celebrated novel 
to the English public. ‘Tommaso Grossi was a pupil of 
Manzoni, the author of the “ Promessi Sposi,” and his 
“Marco Visconti” bears a very high reputation in Italy. 
The scene of his story lies in Lombardy during the earlier 
part of the fourteenth century, when the famous quarrel 
between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines was at 
its height, and when Europe was eagerly dis- 
cusssing the claims of the Pope and the Anti-Pope. 
The Visconti family were determined adherents of the 
Ghibelline faction, and generally supported the side of 
the Anti-Pope; but Marco, disgusted with the non- 
recognition of his numerous military services and desirous 
of obtaining the government of Milan, had espoused the 
cause of the Guelphs. His character is thus described 
by Grossi: ‘ He was of a noble disposition, a ready wit, 
and of great bodily activity, so that he had always been 
among the first in all bodily sports and exercises which 
appertained to a gentleman, according to the fashion of 
the time. Yet even from a boy his incomparable supe- 
riority had been forgiven by all his rivals on account of 
the modesty of his demeanour—a virtue rendered more 
than usually pleasing in him because of his noble birth, 
his handsome countenance, and his personal activity. 
But woe to anyone that really crossed his inclinations or 
attempted to countenance his passionate and impetuous 
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nature, untameable both in anger and affection.” In the 
days of his youth Marco had conceived a passion for 
Ermelinda Crivello, a noble and beautiful girl, and was 
beloved by her ; but the parents of the lady would not 
consent to her marriage with Marco, and she was com- 
pélled to become the wife of the Count del Balzo. Their 
daughter Beatrice is the heroine of the story. She becomes 


_ engaged to Ottorino,a knight in Marco’s service, but, 


unfortunately, Marco himself sees her and, being struck 
by the likeness to her mother, wishes to make her his 
bride. ‘Ottorino and Beatrice are alarmed, and, after a 
secret marriage, determine to make their escape to the 
Holy Land. ‘They fall into the hands, however, of two 
villaitis in Marco’s employment, who, thinking to do their 
master a service, detain the young couple. On hearing 
of Marco’s anger, they starve Beatrice to death, and 
Marco arrives too late to save her. He is plunged in 
grief and can think of nothing but revenge, but his plots 
against his nephew Azzone have been betrayed, and he is 
assassinated at Milan. This story is the theme of 
Grossi’s romance, which for vivid descriptions, powerful 
delineations of character, and excellence of style is equal 
to some of the best of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. The 
spirit and humour of the original are well preserved in the 
present translation which we heartily recommend to those 
of our readers who are not already acquainted with 
“ Marco Visconti,” and who may wish to read a really 


good novel. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Heart of Africa: Three Years’ Travels and Adven- 
tures in the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 
1868 to 1871. ByJDr. Georg Schweinfurth. Two Vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)— This work—of which the third 
English edition is$before us—has been so long familiar to 
all students of African geography that any laboured 
criticism of itjis unnecessary. Dr. Schweinfurth went forth to 
his exploration of Inner Africa better fitted for his self-im- 
posed task than any of his predecessors. He was not merely 
a sportsman, with some rough knowledge of mapping, but a 
learned savant, a graduate of Berlin, and famous as an 
authority on African botany before he ever set foot on the soil 
of the “ Dark Continent.” Hence his descriptions are written 
with a conciseness and clearness which are not to be expected 
from a traveller who takes up his pen for the printer for the 
first time whenjhe is called upon to describe his wanderings. 
Again, wef find in these volumes none of the unsatisfactory, 
vague accounts of plants and animals, rudely described 
under native names, which is the least of the scientific sins 
of most amateur explorers. Another trick of travellers is to 
get illustrations “ fudged” up from descriptions or rough 
sketches supplied to professional artists after their return. 
There is nothing of this in Dr. Schweinfurth’s volumes. All the 
drawings were done on the spot, and bear evidence of their 
fidelity to nature. Altogether, it is not too much to say that 
no narrative of African travel is more perfect than this, 
while all of those[produced by Englishmen are inferior to it 
in scientific’merit. The writer marched forth equipped cag- 
@-pie for his duties, and the result would have gained the 
approval of Alexander von Humboldt, at the expense of 
whose “ Memorial Fund ” it was gained. 


Six Months at the Cape; or, Letters to Periwinkle from 
South Africa. By R. M. ‘Ballantyne. (James Nisbet and 
Co.)}—The author of this prettily-illustrated volume has 
written $0 many fictions regarding countries which he has 
never visited, in the shape of “boys’ books,” that it is a 
novelty to get one from his pen which actually describes 
what he has seen, Mr. Ballantyne paid a short visit to the 
more easily-accessible districts about Cape Town and other 
colonial towns, and tells the familiar facts about the “ veld,” 
ostriches, springboks, Kaffirs, Boers, and so forth, in his 
own pleasant fashion. There is, however, nothing new in 
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the book, though at this juncture of events this will be no 
fault in the eyes of the numerous readers it is likely to obtain, 
Its pages are, however, disfigured throughout by the mucker 
whine which infects them. For instance, a merry kraal of 
Kaffirs indulging in a native dance only suggests to Mr, 
Ballantyne that “truly there is great need for the Gospel’s 
purifying influence here!” Again, a respectable settler, who 
had shown the visitor some politeness, is designated as a 
skilful hunter, a good Kaffir fighter, “a warm friend, anda 
sincere follower of the Lord”—a characterisation only 
paralleled by that on the tombstone in the Scotch c 

which told how the worthy man who slept beneath was “a 
scholar, a Christian, and—~a judge of whiskey.” In itself, this 
silly Puritanism is not pleasant ; but coming from a writer 
who spends a great many pages in justifying the aggressions 
of the Cape Colonists on the natives’ lands, it is, to say the 
least of it, redolent of Pharisaism. Still, this veteran 
among boys’ literary caterers has written a pleasant volumé, 
in spite of occasional preaching, and one which deserves the 
patronage of that pariah of literature—the “general reader.” 


Stray Thoughts from the Note-books of Roland Williams, 
D.D. Edited by his Widow. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—This 
unpretentious little volume will form a graceful and a useful 
companion to the “ Life and Letters” of the deceased divine, 
already published. The book contains some sixty fragments 
and an essay on Faith, all of which are redolent of the 
scholar, thinker, and the Christian. No less in the “ Stray 
Thoughts ” than in the “ Life and Letters” are we struck by 
the earnestness, the self-sacrifice, the liberal humanity of the 
good man that is gone. It is next to impossible, in a short 
notice, to do justice to the beauty, piety, and strong poetic 
feeling expressed in the collection, but Number Forty-eight,an 
argument against materialism, may be offered as a seasonable 
quotation. “One of the strongest arguments against 
materialism is drawn from theism. Ifthe world were the 
body of God, then our minds might be the balanced products 
of our bodies. But since thought underlies fact, and spirit is 
before world, and the Supreme mind independent of matter, 
therefore we, being made in the likeness of God, are distinct 
from our bodies. For if He, the Eternal Thinker, is before the 
world, we who think by His breath are not of the body, nor 
do we perish with it.” We do not, however, value the author 
as an argumentative theologian, so much as a writer of poetic 
and pious epigrams. Number Forty-two is worthy of atten- 
tion, as being a profession of belief offered in place of the 
Athanasian Creed. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. Shelley, 
by John Addington Symonds. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1878.)—This volume gives us an extremely interesting 
and well-written history of Shelley and his works. The author, 
as is evident from the very first pages of his book, ap- 
proaches his task with the utmost enthusiasm. He expresses 
the opinion, which is also to be found in Macaulay’s writings, 
that if Shelley had lived to attain the full development of 
his intellectual faculties he would beyond a doubt have 
given the world something far greater than anything that he 
produced during the thirty years by which his extraordinary 
life was limited. Comparing him with Byron and Keats, he 
considers that as the faculties of Shelley were far more 
complete and his aims far more ambitious than theirs, he 
needed more years for the proper co-ordination of his powers 
with his ideas. Mr. Symonds goes through the entire life 
of Shelley with the help of the light afforded him by his 
various biographers and editors, noless than sixteenin number, 
Hogg being the chief authority for his early days, and 
Medwin for the latter portion of his life. The gloomy story 
of Shelley’s first marriage is fully and fairly told “ without 
extenuation and without condemnation,” but Mr. Symonds 
thinks that no adequate opinion can be formed on this most 
unhappy episode in the poet’s life until the evidence which is 
to be hereafter produced is before the world. The obser- 
vations on Epipsychidian at p. 138, &c., afford a good 
specimen of the writer’s critical power on a poem which is 
remarkable as containing not only Shelley’s ideal theory of 
love, but also, in Mr. Symonds’ opinion, the most beautiful 
verses that have been written during this century in the 
rhymed heroic metre. 
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At the Eleventh Hour. By Austyn Graham, (Ss. Tinsley 
and Co.)—In this happy age, provided one has. sufficient funds 
and sufficient leisure, there is but little difficulty in finding some 
sortof amusement. Some find it at Hurlingham, some by being 
members of the “Four in Hand,” some in smoking cigarettes 
and reading French novels, and some in writing novels in 
homely English. Mr. Austyn Graham has found his amuse- 
ment by adopting the last pastime as his particular recreation, 
but we certainly cannot say that in reading “At the Eleventh 
Hour” we have found}the minutes speed so quickly that 
we have not stopped to count them. There can be no objection 
to Mr. Graham’s novel on any moral grounds ; it is steadily 
and harmlessly wearisome from beginning to end, there is not 
a single line in it that the strictest prude could be in the least 
degree shocked at, and there is not a single line that anyone 
blessed with an average share of common sense could be at 
all likely to think worth remembering. The loves of Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Earle, Miss Eva, and Miss Marguerite are indeed all that 
Mrs. Grundy could possibly wish, with the exception perhaps 
of one elopement, which is no doubt thrown in to act asa 
sort of relish to the unpalatable cold meat of general dulness. 
“ At the Eleventh Hour” is the first work of Mr. Austyn 
Graham that we have as yet heard of. Wedonot say that we 
hope it may be the last ; but, like the parrot in the old story, 
we must needs think much though we may say but little. 

Manner und Frauen, &¢,, by Eugen Oswald, 1 vol. 
(Paderborn : Ferdinand Schéning), is a very good selection 
of the imaginary conversations of the late Walter Savage 
Landor, translated into terse and scholarly German, and eluci- 
dated with notes. The life of the original author which pre- 
cedes this selection is also cleverly executed. It is the first 
time that Landor makes his appearance in Germany, where 
he seems to be almost totally unknown, and we believe that 
this is also the first appearance of Landor in any foreign 
dress. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


> 

HILE woman—hithertocontent to be ratherornamental 

than useful—is claiming a share of the physician’s prac- 
tice and gains, that homely but efficient medical agent, the 
‘“‘ poor man’s plaster,” is being applied to zesthetic purposes. 
An American artist, Mr. Charles Parsons, lately exhibited some 
water-colour pictures in New York, which have attracted 
much attention, not only on account of their merit as works 
of art, but also as specimens of the successful use of a new 
canvas, which, not to put too fine a point upon it, consists of 
the reverse side of a porous plaster. A New York journal 
attributes the discovery of this new and promising medium 
for broad and striking effects in water-colour to a manufac- 
turer of heavy papers meant to be medicated, who, having 
first fortified some of his sheets with size, applied lashes of 
colour to them instead of the usual preparation. The result 
was so good that many artists are experimenting on the backs 
of plasters, the texture of which is described as “strong and 
beautiful, regularly accented and indented with the impres- 
sion of the sieve, while in specimens made of linen alone and 
wire in others, where fibres of rope are introduced, it is 
added that the “rich marrowy-looking surface” of Mr. Par- 
sons’ pictures “ suggested more of artistic profundity than it 
really carried,” and in this fact conscientious artists may 
perhaps see a reason against the adoption of the new material. 


THE subjoined is the literary news from Russia this week : 
—The novelist Tourgénieff has been delighting his admirers 
at Moscow by giving public readings from his works on 
behalf of various charitable institutions. The science primers 
published in England are appearing im a Russian form. 
Among them we note Roscoe’s “Chemistry ;” Balfour 
Stewart’s “Physics ;” Geikie’s “Geology and Physical 
Geography ;” Fosters “Physiology ;” and Lockyer’s 
“Astronomy.” Gospodin M. A. Antonovitch is the 
translator, and the price of each is seventy-five copecks, or 
nearly two shillings. A fresh edition, with extensive altera- 
tions and improvements, has appeared of Zisserman’s 
standard work, “Twenty-five Years in the Caucasus.” 
Gospodin Boulantsoff has brought out the first volume of his 
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which brings his narrative down to the elon of Nicholas, 
“ The Talmud and the Jews” is the title of a new work by G. 
Lutostanski, ‘author of “The Employment by the Jews of 
Christian Blood in the Religious Ceremonies.” (!) Every year 
sees a larger attention being paid to American subjects by 
Russian authors. One of the St. Petersburg novelists, G. 
Urusoff, has just brought out a very successful romance 
dealing with American life; entitled “Flirtation” (Egra 
Sognem). 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—The 
Russian Press is represented at the Bulgarian Assembly at 
Tirnova by M. Modzolevski of the St. Petersburg Vedomosti 
and M. Roos of the Novoe Vremya. The Slovo has received 
a first warning for an article advocating Trades Unions 
among the masses. A society has been formed by the St. 
Petersburg journalists to afford assistance te members of 
their profession who may be thrown out of employment 





| through the suspension by the censor of the newspapers to 


which they belong. G,. Kraevsky, editor of the Godos, is the 
president. A censor is to be shortly appointed to Kharkoff. 
At present the Press there is supervised by a temporary 
official belonging to the Governor’s Chancellerie, who can 
barely read and write. By the Press Law regulations a censor 
should at least hold a first-class University diploma. The 
people of Tiflis have presented .an address to G. Nicoladze, 
the courageous editor of the Odzor, begging him to re-issue his 
journal ; but he has refused to do so until the recently 
instituted Press regulations at Tiflis are rescinded. 


WE understand that a second edition of “The King’s 


Secret,” by the Duc de Broglie, has already been called for 
and will be ready early next week. 


THE thieves who stole 25,000 roubles worth of ancient 
silver and bronze coin from the Museum of Antiquities at 
Odessa a few weeks ago, have been arrested on the con- 
fession of one of the accomplices, who states that the silver 
was sold to be melted down, while the bronze coin was 
thrown into the sea. Many of the coins from Kertch were 
unique. 


AN English translation of George Ebers’ magnificent book 
on Egypt is in preparation. 





THE estimation in which literature is held by some classes 
in Russia was illustrated a few days ago at St. Petersburg, 
where the “Association of Village Proprietors” made a 


present to their cook of 150 roubles, and to their librarian of 
twenty-five ! 


THE number of Z’Aré for March 23rd contains a capital 
etching by Lalauze of C. Green’s water-colour, “ Here they 
come !—the Derby Day,” which was exhibited in the English 
section of the International Exhibition at Paris last year. 


OF Professor von Freitschke’s great work, “ The History 
of Germany in the Nineteenth Century,” the first volume has 
just appeared, and, according to German opinion, is worthy, 
both in style and substance, of the author’s great reputation. 
The work is to comprise in all five volumes, and to bring the 
history of Germany from the break-up of the old Empire 
and formation of the Bund down to the establishment of the 
North German Confederation and the new Empire under 
the Hohenzollerns. 


ADOLF STRODTMANN, who died last week at his residence 
at Steglitz, near Berlin, will be chiefly remembered as the 
editor and biographer of Heinrich Heine. Of his other 
numerous literary productions, the principal were his edition 
of Bérne’s correspondence, and his translations into German 
of various poems by modern English poets, especially Tenny- 
son, Shelley, and Browning. 


THE Russian Government is about to establish an Astro- 
nomical Association at St. Petersburg. 


IT is a singular coincidence, as showing the eternal fitness 
of things, that the name of the gentleman who has indited 
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i more than one letter to the Standard on the subject of 
¥ cremation should be “ Bakewell.” gi 

THE fact that M. Hennequin, t the dramatic author, has 
3 just been decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
; has raised all sorts of comments and epigrams, particularly 
among the Opposition. M. Hennequin is the author of 
“Les Dominos Roses,” “Le Procés Veauradieux,” of 
“ Bébé,” and lastly of the new piece now being played at the 
Gymnase called “Nounou.” These plays, in which 
ambiguous situations and double-entendres take the place of 
sprightliness and wit, have achieved the greatest successes 
during the past few years. The distinction which has been 
accorded to the author is in itself nothing very remarkable, but 
it is rather curious that it should follow immediately after the 
A production of “ Nounou,” which of all M. Hennequin’s pieces 
is the most immoral, and the success of which at the first 
representation was considerably endangered, although the 
Parisian public is pretty well hardened. The cross bestowed 
upon M. Hennequin forms a curious and unexpected sequel 
to the letter recently written by M. Edmond Turquet, under- 
Secretary of State for Fine Arts, on the regeneration of 
public morals by means of the stage, and on the restoration of 
morality to art through Republican austerity. Ifthis austerity 
is visible anywhere it is certainly not at the theatres, where the 
pieces are lighter, more frivolous, and more immoral than in 
the worst days of the Empire. 


untill hota > : ‘ 


DRAMATIC talent has never sunk to a lower depth than at 
present in France, and it is still doubtful who will succeed 
to Dumas /i/s, Emile Augier, Victorien Sardou, or Eugéne 
Labiche, who shone most during the Empire in spite of the 
lack of political liberty.. It has never been more clearly 
evident than now that French politics have absolutely no 
influence upon art and literature. 
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ig “peg tee Foreign Papers taken in.—Manager, R. Pratti. Proprietor, 
IGNELL. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S Car LOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and urniture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195. 196. 
197, 198, 


[ —In return f for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
I O safe per post, One of 
BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with b hevioes action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-tight. 
6s, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manefacturers’ Prices. 
P.O.0. John Bennett. 


BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
Ce ae LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. F 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PrEsIpDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languag 


} Torrennam Court Roap, Lonnoy, w.c. 


Subscriptions, a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
426. rptions, £3 ded are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 


Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS ano FIOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 


Latest Purchases of Rare, Ear_y Printep, and Curious Works, 
a piTiows of STANDARD AuTHors, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MIscgaLLaAnrous Books. 


HYDROPATHIC HEALTH RESORT. 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON. 


WELL-SHELTERED RESIDENCE, south 
aspect, with extensive grounds, pure, dry atmo:phere, and tom the 





scenery. between Dene a and Torquay, about one mine me 
Coast. Turkish, electro-chemical, and other baths, under 
cearviien: ‘or terms, testimonials, &c., apply to C. F. rede ITER, 








MARcH 29, 1879. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, EC. 


West Env A 
Messrs. GRINDLAY and CO., eas Heslinnnet Street, S.W. 


Governor—EDWARD BUDD, E 
Sus-Govannor-MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Deruty-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS. Esq. 
DirecTors. 
H. Arbut Esq. Robert H 
Hatem Bin” 3 
Major-General H. P..Bi Charles Ly, L Esq. | = 
George W. Campbell, Esq. Greville i, Palmer ve 
Robert B. Debeer, ting Willem  emanios 
Robert Gillespie, Esq obertson 
Howard Gilliat, Esq hie’ Ryrie, 
Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. Sellar, 
Gower, tee d 
A. C. Guthrie, Lewis A Wallace, Esq Esq. 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Depart- 


ments. 

Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; mn 16and 17, Pall Mall, 
S.W. Capital, £1,600.000. Paid up and Invested, £700, 
Insurances against Fire on Pr in all parts art the Be world at moderate 
rates of premium. Prompt and liberal sett)ement of claims. 
Policies falling due at Lady-day should be renewed before April oth, or the 


same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 


Heap Orrics, SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpow Orrice, 50, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Mmaoumd Teneo dhiks ioe Ete dies ecrcsssetepntaecinsttnsin £135, ce 000. 


F: E. BIGNOLD, ie 
Norwich, March 25, 1879. 


ORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
POLICIES falling due at LADY-DAY should be RENEWED within 15 
days from the 25th instant. 
eceipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, and at the 
Head Office. 
London—61, THREAPNEEDLE STreEst, E.C. 
West-end Office, 8, WATERLOO Piacz, S.W. 
March, 1879. 


BIRKBECK BANK. | Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or ae on 

demand. Current Accounts opened with sons properly introduced, and 

Icterest allowed on the minimum monthly helene. oc € tiade for keep- 
ing Aceauems. Letters of Credit anc Circular Notes issued. 

Bank undertakes the custody cf Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, — Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made ther 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Sotandige, then from ro to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student's 
“ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9s., he 
says ;—“ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 





at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a . 


red from Mr. 


well- oemasd Collection of Specimens, such as may procu 
T (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at ‘king’ s College, London.” 


TENN 


asses collections 200 se lied on the following terms, in M 

Can pp g terms, ahogany 
s00 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays ppesitbegsaslines 220 
20e Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Traye... dscvtedsbesoasocs - 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers..s............ 10 10 0 


4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers.......... 21 0 o 
See ant extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each, 





BEST HAVANA CIGARS 
AT IMPORT PRICES. 


Pe OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, 153s. per Ib. ; 
samples, five for 1s. {14 stamps), La Clastaiite le Reinas, 16s. per 100 ; Tra. 
pe 12s. — 14S. per aoe’ pualfenen for 1s.); j, Regelies, 22s. res 100 00 (superior to 
BENSON 7 . ye Aa 
Co., Importers, 80, fo, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
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DIAMONDS MR. STREETER, F.R.G.S. 
watcues | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 
SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 





READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 
FOR ‘ 
READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 
THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 


SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE- 
BRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 lbs. 
AND IN GOLD CASES, FROM £8 8s. 


PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


67, REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James's Hall), 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 








Per Ream. s. d. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. ae és -. from 20 
Superfine Cream Laid Note ee o 3 @ 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border . os os “© 
— Paper, “* Patent ”’ és we ee ee 
Commercial Note Papers" * ee 6h” 45., & and 6 6 
Foolscap Papers, bl blue or cream ros. 6d., 128. 6d., and 14 6 
‘Club House” Note. Cream or Blue 


Envelopes, 4s. 6d, and 6s. 6d. per roco. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. pet roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half'the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS'’ ee 


Which calculated to deceive the 
Public, oSLEA & PERRINS have 
adopted a NEw f LABEL, bearing spite: tan 


their signature th: 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE rr ink tite and 
: = which none 1s genuine. : 
Wholesale he Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and 


WELL, London ; tte ee 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Fr. LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 
« Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the cele- 
brated receipts, and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably ee by their — 





unadulterated.—g2, Wig- 


every article prepared 
more Street, Ce iiek Sean Square ( 6, Edwards : Street, Portman Square), and 
18, Trinity Street, London, S 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers 

of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each 

bottle prepared by E. LAZENBY and SON haus the label, used so many 
years signed ‘* E/izabeth Lazenby.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


i tmpmerwdenyy volgen why dowmragh = ang kB yd wo dee 
other Leeocea te ‘i the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


FFICES IN THE STRAND. — TWO good 
tor Baitrial O "Addvess 3 Y.Z., care of Messrs. Ranken & Co, Drury 
House, Drury tek Weal 


iF 


Feline ea a rl oo 


Se ees or eee 


L 
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_2.5 » PAINLESS. DENTISTRY. 
“MR. G@. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


OF s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the B:itish Museum), 


Will be glad to forward hiis New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which i 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
-> (protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Loadon, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873 ; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services on are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“ HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Corresponaent ef the Daily 


Telegraph. 
FR.Y’S COCOA ce A CLT 
Guaranteed pure Sold ie pocketed 34 id aH superfluous oil. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


4 es CHMRACIAS. COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“*A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
**No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured "—Morning Post. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


KP PoS Ss 
(BREAKFAST) 


AY: EY A: 


JAMES EPPS and CO., 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


BLAIR'’'S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet durirg their use, and are certain to 
prevent the attacking amy vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
18, 134d. and as. od. per box. 


R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, 


« NEWINGTON, HULL, guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 
give immediate relief in all cases of 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, and LUMBAGO, and 


eventually to effect a permanent cure. No household should be without 
them, as they are also the best known remedy in all cases of falls, bruises of all 
descriptions, sprains, and flesh rents. One bottle forwarded to avy address for 
as. 6d., 38. 6d., or 5s. 6d. in stamps or P.O.O. 


HISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are produced 


in a few weeks by using WRIGHT’S KINGSTON LOTION. One 
bottle guaranteed cient, Forwarded to any address, free from observation, 
together with testimonials, for 1s. od. 


RIGHT’S KINGSTON HAIR RESTORER, 


the best known remedy for preventing the falling off of the hair of the 
head, and restoring it to its original colour. _It contains neither oil nor grease ; 
it can be used at any hour of the day, and the moderate price at which it is offered 
to the public places it within the reach of all classes. One bottle forwarded to 
any address on receipt of 1s. 9d. in stamps, or P.O.O. 


Note the Address— 
W. R. WRIGHT, Newingtor, Hull. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Never 


at fault.—In all irritations of the skin, sores, ulce:s, burns, and scrofulous 
enlargements of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment presse a ready and eas 
means of cure, which never disappoints the most favourable expectations. It 
manifests a peculiar power in restrain inflammation, removing stagnation, 
cooling the heated blood, and checking all acrimonious or unhealthy di ges. 
Whilst thus acting locally, the Pills are no less remarkable for thei er in 
improving the general condition and habit of body, which renders the cures 
complete and permanent. Under the pad influence of these potent remedies 
the puny infant becomes the robust child ; the pale and emaciated regain colour 
and rotundity ; and the dyspeptic eats freely, without fear, 
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aes en ot Mt earenmes pies 


Mourning sakes Sineran seein. Tho an 
JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. — 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
diseases a will exert a= 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 

(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into, the 
system by absorption, stimulating the 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Mal 
Bilious, &c. it will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 





:* ALSO HAS 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


eo chery Pega op all kinds ¢ — —— to ar 
teel, without waste or dust. everywhere Shopkeepers in 1d. & 
and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 7 : 





Ask for ; 
W. iG. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 
LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
setts, | SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
{Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS, SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&c., Army and Navy. 


i ~ 292, STRAND, LONDON. 
ee - N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


RUBY DYE. 


THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


Jupson’s DYES. 


It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods. 


A single Sizpenny bottle ina pail of het water will dye a jacket, 0 shist,.Ge 
aes - CE NN aiceinn : 








JUDSON’S DYES. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. 
SOLD BY,CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE, 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, 
and TICKLING in the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOGZENGES.— 
Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 
TsSTIMONIAL. (Original may be seen.) 

Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure 
in testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, 
and Bronchial affections; so a medicine ought to be known to be 

i - Ihave prescribed it largely with the best results. W.B.G., 





Apothecary, H.M. Indian Medical Service. 
Sold in Boxes 1s. 134., Tins, 2s. 9d., by all Druggists, &c. 
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EVEN PRIZE eens to 


OODALL’S agua RELISH. 
’ The most delicious the work, 


CPs treme YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
The best sauce in 


“QODALL’S YORKSHIRE Eases. 
The sixpenny bottle a marvel of 


OODALL’S i eae 
Awarded seven Prize M 


OODALL’S A aaa ear 
Enriches hot joints, soups, 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE Tis. 
steaks, fish, &c. 


Delicious to 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Blends admirably with all 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE mesg ee 
A with the most delicate 


Gr eees YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Makes meat a 


OODALL’s VORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A great addition to 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
I _Possesses a pleasant piquancy. 


( OODALL’S ORR Eee RELISH. 
Every dish is i ed ts addition. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Should be on every sideboard. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE a 
Epieures pronounce it the best sauce. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


{ Fears no competition. 


‘OODALL’S VORSSHINS RELISH. 


No better sauce can be mad 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A marvel of cheapness and enterprise. 


OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A household word. 


*OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Known all over the wor 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Beware of Colourable Imitations, 


OODALL’S VORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Whatever prejudice abe have existed at any 
time on acceunt of its has become 
entirely cissipated by the be daily use of this 

good sauce. e merely solicit a 
from those who have not used it, after which 
we feel confident they will use no other sauce. 


eS YORSer eS RELISH. 
Caution —Some unprincipled of sauce 
are filling our old bottles wih their worthless 
preparations, me a colourable imitation 
of our label ; ore beg to caution the 
public that shea. is genuine unless a label be 
oe the cee each bottle, with our trade 
Pattern Plate,” and name 

Goodall, Backhouse, and Co, 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Warranted pure and free ~~ aoe injurious 
ingredient. This moe nee eee sauce 
makes the plainest viands palatable and the 
daintiest dishes most delicious. The most 
tivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded 
the palm to Yorkshire Relish, on oa ground 
that neither its aa tet = _ piquancy is 
overpowering, an ts in ting zest 
b ms aaa the normal Saveer Ss the 
dishes vowriien t is oes ed either 

‘au naturel ” as a fi'lip to: Ss, game, 
or cold meats, or used in combination by a 


skilful cook inouusatng soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for and made dishes, 





EN THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 


in its favour, a few of which are — below 


ESTIMONIAL.—From W. - Hall, 
Esq., Batavia, 16 years Se * a 
March aoth, 187 ee 
sauces, in — a 
acknowledge your Yorkshire Relish to be the 
best.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours faithfully 
& X Bau .—To Goodall, Backhouse, an 

0. e 


ESTIMONIAL,.—* Verdala Barracks, 
Malta, Feb. 22, 1875.—Sirs,—Ha eee 
for the last four years Preulless of 
the ro1st Fusiliers, I have our fork orders for at 
least 30c0 bottles of your oes Relish, 
and can bear 





ping oe nent 
and cheapest sauce naan ni ours truly, W. 
SwinFren Jervis, Capt. rorst F B.C. Cc. 
—To Goodall, Ridiness, and Con Leeda 





cheapness, coe 


. PRE ‘EXAMINER. 


‘ESTIMONIAL. — “4, ‘Wimbourne 
Road, 


N., May 

if bs -I mare See the ‘sae 
oo 

you but sil for great length of dine 
oe ea aa 
scepace My negntary na rr 
peter Tr cs eas 
matter what I have, ¥ Relish 
ae me to. imes I have a hot 
joint that it enriches, sometimes cold meat 
that it makes eee ee oe eee 
Fiecn Yate tees fo able “ter eter ee 
‘makeshih for dinear'wish © 


“ESTIMONIAL. — ‘‘21, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C., Feb. 8, 1876.—Gentle- 
men,—Your admirable Yerkshire élish is 
always used in my family. I consider it “ 
marvel of cheapness, looking at the size of 
each bottle and the evident purity of the 
delicious employed in its manufacture. It isa 

condiment, and, in my estimation, the 
excellence. —Very faithfully 
s. R OWNSHEND Maver, Editor of ‘St. 
ames’s M e,” and Author of ‘ From the 
North,’ &c.—Messrs.Goodall, Backhouse, 
and Co., Leeds.” 

ESTIMONIAL.—From E. B., Man- 
chester.—“I wish you would make your VYork- 
shire Relish a little less tempting. My family 
can use three or four bottles per week of it, 

where with ordinary sauces in house 
ee I complain on the ground 
ex 

ESTIMONIAL. — From H. E. B., 

Liverpool.—“ Your Yorkshire Relish is the 
best sauce I ever had the pleasure of using 
and for soups, boiled fish, and cold meat is, in 
my opinion, una ble, and bears the 

over other higher-priced sauces.” 

Ss ee P., London. 

—* Your far-famed and universally known 
Yorkshire Relish is the best sauce I ever had 

pensable 


the good fortune to use, and an indis 
adjunct to my tableat all times.” 


ESTIMONIAL.—From W. R., Lon- 


fo Les eel ee that your York- 
shire Relish is gy ow hol to allo 


ments that I ever used, that I would sooner 
give a shilling for it than half that amount for 

e higher-priced and much-extolled sauces 
before the public.” 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
somanet seven Prize Medals for superior 


Mees BAKING POWDER. 
nrivalled for efficiency and purity. 


Sane BAKING POWDER. 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Testimonials innumerable. 


(goes BAKING POWDER. 


with brewer's veast. 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The best in the world. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to 
ea Makes delicious puddings with. 

read wi tho without wenn. Se tiful 











“ESTIMONIAL.—‘* Manchester, June 
27, 1874. —Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure 
in stating that your Baking Dotemnrio this beak 
that ever came under my management.— 
Yours respectfully, R. W.” 


ESTIMONIAL.—“ 4, Albion Place, 
Blackfmars Road, London, Dec. 2, 18 
Gentlemen,—I have given — 
der a fair trial, and can confidently say itis the 
best 1 have used—far superior to others. I 
made a delicious loaf with it, using the ae 
given in ot and to pastry .caleets 
it is a wonderful improvement the — 
facture—in fact, it isan indispensable article in 
every aqeenees there is a ere as it — 
cane and and yon the I am pleased 

Cualities of it, ond deme 


sider—what yo Jousehly sayin yor aver 


your obedient servant, H. T. Coompgr.” 


leper 
GooDALL’S QUININE — WINE. 


4g 
Goopanns. Quin TINE WINE. 
S sant EINE WINE. 





Testimonials to its 
Big mee cane ee WINE. 
GPQRALLS QUININE WINE, 
\T'_Recommended by every ome, 


—- UININE WINE, 
Thousands 


ee 
Goat som aay ti oe WINE. 


settee ben 





thy weg fo a Dewees, May 
ine ca bare eum dave been of excellent 


uality and ae ee unprecedented 
c wide to on of dearness 
and certabuly ia itscf a great aad 
- a aoe 


FEXTRACT fr from the the FOODJOURNAL: : 
a honest and useful preparation containing 


of quinine.”’ 


XTRACT from the ANTI-ADUL- 
TERATION REVIEW: “A valuable tonic, 


” 


XTRACT, ARTHUR HILL 
HASSALL, M.D.: ‘We have tested 
Preparation, and can recommend it for its 


XTRACT, W. L. SCOTT, Esq., 
¥.CS&., F.AS.L., F.R.SSA, s “ A pure 
wholesome, a 


flavour and Ene ckeekian=” 
SST ORAL from Miss EMILY 


E 





truly, Emity FarrHFuLL.—To Messrs. Good- 
» and Co., Leeds.” 


Cone CUSTARD POWDER. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


ee 
(i 0ORALL's CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 











OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD. POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


to evervrhing. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
Delicious alone. 


(GooPaLt’s CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without 
in-less time and at half the price, U 
os the purposes intended. 














recommend it to housekeepers generally as a 
useful agent in the preparation of a 
custard. ie’ it a trial.—Sold in boxes, 6d. 
and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian 
Warehousemen, &c. 





PREPARED BY 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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M CMILLAN'S - MAGAZIN 234 


‘boiitasrs: ser THE» NUMBER. - 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF EGYPT. avy Rovawp L. N. Micuete. 


oe ” nances Hopcsow Burnett, author of “That 
Se a ia Chapters KXRTL XXXVI 


THE SOUTHERN STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION. By 
Arcuer ANDERSON. 

RECENT HOMERIC CRITICISM.—Mr. PALEY'S DEFENCE. By 
Proresson MAHArFv. 


CHAMOUNI AND RYDAL. By J. Tauman, 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE SLUMS? By W. T:- 
McCutracu Torrens, M.P. 

A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kuary. Chapters XXII.—XXIII. 

purses Ss ae hese COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By Witi1am 
ack. No. 


RECIPROCITY, By A +x o. Ill. THE BEST REMEDY 
PRESEN INDUSTRIAL DISTRESS. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 


eer ae MAGAZINE for Apri1, 
No. DCCLXII. Price as. 6d. 


ConrTENTS. 
REATA; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—Parrt I. 
MY LATEST EXPERIENCE. 
JOHN CALDIGATE.—Parr XIII. 
HAMLET. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—V. 

Biocrapny, TRAVEL, AND Sport. 

THE COUNTRY IN 1849 AND 1879. 


* os 


ae fy 


2 


1879. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For APRIL, 1879, price 2s. 6d. 


DEDICATORY POEM TO THE PRINCESS: ALICE, } By ALFRED 

THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. TENNYSON. 

PAST AND FUTURE POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right 
Hon. Eart Grey. 

ON SERSATION AND THE SENSIFEROUS ORGANS. By Professor 

UXLEY. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By the Right Hou. 

Lorp Zoucue. 


A FEW WORDS ON MR. FREEMAN. By J. A. Frovpe. 
RECIPROCITY THE TRUE FREE TRADE. By Avrrep R. WALLACE. 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY’S NOVELS. By W. R. S. Ratston. 

THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. By Epwarp Dicey. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF LIFE. By Professor St. Grorce Mivarr. 
Is A GREAT SCHOOL OF ART PUSSIBLE IN THE PRESENT 

DAY? By Mrs. E. I. Bargrncron. 
A SmORES PRRA.. VIEW OF CO-OPERATIVE STORES. By 
HOMAS 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN BURMAH. By ArcuisALp Forses. |° 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 
New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 
Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 


With Illustrations by E. T. Wueeier, Grorce Crurksuank, J. P. ATKINSON, 
and F. Barnarv, 


HE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS—THE FITZ- 
BOODLE PAPERS—COX’S DIARY—CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Now Ready (One Shilling), No. 232, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


With Illustrations by Gzorce pu Maurier and Frank Dicksze. 


ConTENTs :— 
Within the Precincts. ith an Sieeeraien Chap. XLITI.—The End of the 
Dream XLIV. es? X 'V.—Conclusion. 


Bodily Illness as a Medical iacinet. 


Cobbett. 

The pecotation and the Stage in France. 

The Don Quixote of Germany. 

In Memoriam (M Stevart Smith 

Mademoiselle as ersac. (With : Illustration. ) Chap. VIII.—Madame de 
Trémonville at Home. 1X.—Grande Kabylie 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





In extra cloth, 8vo, pp. 444, price 12s. éd., 


ESUS of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 
pron. wey ie JEW or GENTILE; or, The Bible versus Current 

. Grorcs Barts, D.D., D.C.L., Principal of Fresh- 

field Prone Li 


* I have read volume, and with gres Satarert 
akan Risht Hon. W. E. Grapsrows, M.P. 


* An elaborate refutation of Anabaptist heresy.” = aan Post. 
‘The production of a man who has deep!y studied the Sr 

‘Ourte?. 
‘* The arguments advanced are supported with great ability.”—Rock. 


- of unhesi argument, refreshing to read.” 
A specimen of vigorous, tatiog ae ee . my 


** This very able and learned treatise.”— English Churchman, 
Published by the AuTHor. 





Primed lor the Proprietor by RANKBN and CO., at 
- oe apt, Gents Ladin to 


THE EXAMINER. 





Marcu 29, 1879. 
33, Great Manpnoroveu Stamer. 


HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WORK, 


THE fE YOUTH of ag _ QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited 
Tne Hom at Renae ae thease ee 7 


THE THEATRE FRA 
OF LOUIS XV. ByA. FRANCANS | im Tee BGS 


“A most valuable contribution to dramatic literature. 
profession should read it."—Morning Pott. meer rinses be 4 


ROYAL WINDSOR. Py W. Hepwortu Dixon, 
SECOND EDITION. Vols. x and 2, demy 8vo, 30s. 
“A valuable contribution to English history.” —Post. 





LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 18 aD 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE. oo se M 
Corrected the Nobility. 48th Edition, with 


Engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


RHONA. By Mrs, FORRESTER, author of “ Viva,” 
“ Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. 


ALL OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Casuet Hokey, 
author of “‘ Griffith's Double,” &c. 3 vels. 


“ This novel will, if Baas pn to M Hoey’s high literary reputation. 
The plot ip intervening and ible, add to deomatic. in to atres picture of life.” 
—Court Fournal 


QUAKER COUSINS. = Mrs. MACDONELL, author 
of * For the King’s Dues,” &c. 


. Hh nage fie on heathy fone abou — ’s and what 

is more, ¢ 00) tis rarel i 

writen with more inteligeace and more Tekaed art than rt than ! Quaker Cousins." 
henaum. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
author of “‘ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


f this 0 eae oe eee novel, well and with 
ingly exciting and admirably pare out wet pia Or ee ore 


THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. — By 
M. C, Strecine, author of “ A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


** A charming novel. To nineteen readers out of twen interest 
book will be absorbing.” —Scotsman. 7e ee 


THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 
“ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. _ 3 vols. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. ae Gzonor MACDONALD, 
LL.D., author of “ Robert Faleoner,” 





Price 8d, 
( eee JOURNAL FOR APRIL. 
Old Families ; by W. Chambers, Recollections ; 
About the Trane cue 
t nnis i 
Life at 2. Crammer’s.” Wadet sted” 
The Broads of East Anglia. versation. 
eee Geek Vadern, ty W. Cashes | Lama ate Child 
Mont Dore ; A F ach Sandtoriam. The Use of Ferns 7. 
wlabion =: Spring isit & tt Tach 
Originality. Cc e's T vaphit Pen 
eae Shops in London. ac 
riting. onth : Belen Arts. 
More Ghost-Stories Unveiled. A New Trap for Thera 
** History Repeats Itself.” The Khabar. 
Crack-Nut Sunday. Three Poetical Pieces. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 


By Joun B. Harwoop, Author of ‘‘ Helena, Lady Hi ” 
Cages SIE ve een ie 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 





Second Edition, Price One Shilling, post free ; cloth, 2s. 
RRORS:’ and TERRORS of BLIND GUIDES. 
en ee A,, LL.M. tCankedae) a mee S 
CAS powerful statement of the argument against éverlasting pain.”—Church 


Not 
te Revelation—Vi f Arrumemts 
Side—Inconsiseacy of those. who hold the Po Popular Doctrin oe 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY © 





ONTAINS all ppullar FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SeOE A ROE cotton tes a Pea, 


1200 VOLS. of best GERMAN LITERATURE 34. each vol. 
List Application. 
2, Langham Place. - 


Court, Se. -le-Strand ; ns 
$,, Drury " lees SaTunDA a bs EDWARD ROSSITER, 
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